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What animates me greatly to make the attempt, is a firm | 
% conviction, that a military and an induſtrious ſpirit are of 
<« equal importance to Britain; and that, if either of them 
« be loſt, we are undone.” “ Kanzs. 
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wy mpreſſed with a 455 ende of” 
the benefit which has ari riſen to the Dy: 


and the Nation, from the appointment of 
Jour Royal Highneſs to be Commander in 
8 hief'; and having m ſelf experienced the 
approbation which you graciouſly beſtow 
| on thoſe who exert themſelves in the pub- 
lic ſervice I have, although conſcious 
being unequal to the taſk, been in- 
_ to write the followin g Treatiſe for 
. ij 
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your inſpection; in the hope it may not 
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be altogether of the notice of 


ſomewhat uſeful at a time when the minds 
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F gms Enger Which the F conch, e at. 
tempted in Ireland, and wich which they 
and their tributary allies threaten alſo Eng- 
land and Scotland, has given riſe to many 
able ſuggeſtions for the defence of the 
united kingdoms. Ideas, Which have thus 
ariſen in the hour of dan ger, ought to be 
arranged and preſerved for both the pre- 
ſent and future uſe, eſpecially as, by ſub- 
mitting them in this manner to the con- 
ſideration of the public, the expediency of 
ſuch meaſures may be farther canvaſſed, 
and improvements may more readily occur 
by reducing thoſe deſultory ideas into a 


regular ſyſtem of defence. 
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it may be the policy of the French to en- 


deavour, by empty threats of invaſion, or 


even by the ſacrifice of ſeveral armaments, 


to ſhake our public credit ; ; to oblige us to 


exhauſt our reſources in preparations for 
defence ; and to bring upon us the miſeries 
of famine, by withdrawing too large a por- 


tion of our inhabitants from agriculture. 


Our plans of defence ſhould therefore be 


FL calculated to ſhield us from attack, with 
the leaſt poſſible inconvenience to the peo- 
| ple, and with the leaft poſſible expence to 


the 221 
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CHAPTER I. 
Of the Enemy's Means of Attack, atid our 
Advantages for Defence. 


DEPARATED from the enemy by the ocean, 
and ſuperior to him at ſea, we know that his 
army muſt be greatly deficient in two moſt 
eſſential requiſites for attack; namely, ca- 
<wvalry and artillery; becauſe the firſt cannot 

be tranſported in great numbers without a 
vaſt fleet; and only a very ſmal] proportion 
of the laſt, and theſe only, the lighteſt field 

| : B | 


pieces, can be moved without a very con- 
ſiderable number of horſes or cattle *. 


Tart French, in their late expedition a- 
gainſt Ireland, it appeared, had corps of 


diſmounted troopers with accoutrements 
on board their fhips; but no horſes ; ; and 
they had alſo-field artillery, but were obli- 
ged to depend upon finding in Ireland, 
not only horſes for their troopers, but alſo 
horſes or cattle to move their guns, am- 
munition, proviſions, 
equipment, altogether, of enormous mag- 
nitude, and which even the ſovereign of a 
country, with all the reſources of it at com- 
mand, could not ſoon put in motion, with- 
out previous arrangement and conſiderable 
80 How then were the French to be 
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Cuil are uſed in the Eaſt Indies for araggintz 1 
waggons, and carts; alſo for carrying baggage, grain, &c. loaded 
upon their backs, and are foon trained to thoſe uſes; but nearly 
double the nuinber of cattle are required to drag or carry the 
ſame weight as horſes. 


and baggage ;—an 


N 


furniſhed with the means of moving {heir 
army, and of adyancing into che .country 2 
Without the proſpe& of aſſiſtance from a de- 
luded people, the plan was impracticable: 
and could they imagine that Ireland would 
actually plunge the dagger into her own 
boſom, to admit a band of robbers to re- 
form her government“ 
B ij 
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General Hocbe, aſter returning from his unſucceſsful expe - 
dition, gave ſuch inſtructions: to Colonel Tate, who commanded 
the force ſent to Wales, as may give us a-pretty-accurate idea 
of what his own proceedings would have been had he made 
good his landing in Ireland. —He inſtructed Colonel Tate, at 
great length in writing, to endeavour, upon his landing, to ex- 
eite the poor againſt the rich; and his (expreſſions in claſſing 
them are, Artizans, Manufucturers, V. agabonds, and wvorth- 
tefs Charaders, and even Criminals. Having -ſet them on to 
plunder and murder the rich, this enlighiened general then tells 
the colonel, that he muſt burn the ſhipping, and deſtroy all ma- 
nufafories and-collieries, that · the people (ho he ſuſpects might 
be difpoſed to relent and return to their way of gaining an ho- 
neſt and certain livelihood) may have no reſource left but in plun- 
der! Were / not the barbarians, who. overran the cixiliaed parts 
of Europe in the 5th, and 6th century, a humane and gener- 


ous enemy compared with the nation who can authoriſe ſuch 
warfare ? 
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LEr us now conſider the local and other 


advantages of the three kingdoms which 
the French are attempting to invade. 


ENGLAND is naturally ſtrong from its 


dangerous coaſt, in general difficult to ap- 


proach; from the diverſity of the country in 
hill and dale, interſected with rivers; and, 


above all, from the numerous encloſures in- 
to which the face of the country is divid- 
ed, every field affording an intrenchment, 


or being capable of defence as a re- 
doubt. 


SCOTLAND has the fame advantages of 


_ coaſt and rivers; alſo of encloſures along 


the coaſt and in the dales, while the inte- 
rior country, at no great diſtance from the 


fea, affords every where poſitions moſt fa- 


vourable to defence, beyond which it be- 
comes ſo mountainous as to have been 
found impregnable in every age. 


E11 1 


JRELAND, open to the Atlantic Occan; 
and deeply indented with large bays, is far 
more expoſed to invaſion than either of the 

other kingdoms; but i it has the advantage of 
larger rivers, with chains of mountains, of 
lakes and moraſles, which divide the country 
in the moſt favourable manner for defence; 
and, fortunately for the ſafety of Ireland, 
thoſe parts of the coaſt, which are moſt acceſ- 
fible to an enemy, are the leaſt fertile; and 
the ſtock conſiſting almoſt entirely of horſes 
and cattle, which are ſpeedily removed, an 


enemy, if due precautions be taken on our 
part, would, on his landing, find himſelf 
in a deſert; a circumſtance of infinite im- 
portance, eſpecially as his inferiority at ſea 
muſt render his ſupplies of proviſions from 
his own ports extremely precarious. 


BEsIDEs the local advantages which have 
been ſtated, there is another which is com- 
mon to the three kingdoms. The princi- 


pal towns, in all of them, 8 the 
capitals are retired from the ocean, and 
fituated on navigable rivers, friths, or bays, 
ſheltered from ſudden attack; and where 
our WOODEN WALLS, and gallant ſeamen, 
whether in ſhips of war, in floating bat- 
teries, or gun boats, would aid moſt ellen: 
tially in the defence. 


From this deſcription of the local ad- 
vantages of the three kingdoms, and of 
the troops of which the invading army 
muſt be compoſed, conſiſting chiefly of in- 
fantry, it is at once evident, that, with 
due precaution on our part, no doubt can 
be entertained of defeating his attack. 
A body of regular forces, ſuch as is ſta- 
tioned in each of the three kingdoms, well 
equipped in field artillery, and with the 
aid of a powerful corps of pioneers to 
oppoſe and obſtruct the enemy in front; 
an hoſt of yeomanry cavalry, and volun- 


1 


teer infantry, to gall their flanks and haraſs 
their rear, ſupporting a corps of light troops 
and light artillery, acting onthe ſame ſervice: 
in ſhort, poſſeſſed, as we are, of a more active 
force, and far exceeding the enemy in num- 
bers, it is impoſſible they could penetrate 
far into the country, or collect forage and 
proviſions ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence ; 
nod; wh ever their _ advanced ſo far 
as protect their convoys, which 
would probably happen at the diſtance of 
about twenty miles, that is, after a march 
of ſeveral days, their general muſt then en- 
deavour either to make good his retreat, 
or, what is more likely, as their ſhips could 
not remain upon the coaſt, be reduced to 
the neceſſity of begging for quarter, and 
imploring his fortunate adverſary to allow 
him to lay down his arms. 


| CHAPTER II. 


| Arrangements for augmenting the Military 
Forces by Corps of Volunteers. 


Have ſhown that, in a defenſive war, 
a regularly diſciplined army, equal to that 
of the enemy, is not ſo neceſſary as a nu- 
merous irregular, but actiue force, which 
may circumſeribe his poſition, obſtruct 
and haraſs his movements, it conſequently 
follows, that the moſt effectual means of 
augmenting our military forces, for the 
purpoſe of repelling invaſion, are by arm- 
ing a conſiderable portion of the reſident 


inhabitants of the country. 


TEE act of Parliament paſſed during this 
war (in April 1794), called the Volunteer 
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Act, ſeems to be wiſely adapted for obtain- 
ing this important object, as it enables men 
of all ranks, who are well affected to Go- 
vernment, to become inſtructed in the uſe 
of arms, and to be formed into corps under 
the Lords Lieutenants of ? the counties, 
without ſubjecting them to military diſci- 
pline, or even to much inconvenience, unleſs 
in the event of actual invaſion, or internal 
diſturbance. Volunteer corps may thus be 
formed of the following deſcriptions. 
CArAalRT.— Troops of cavalry, conſiſting 
of gentlemen who keep horſes, may be 
ſpeedily formed in large towns, as we have 
ſeen in the inſtance of the Light Horſe Vo- I 
lunteers, inſtituted in London in the yeaer 
1779, and ſince augmented, forming now | 
a regiment of ſix troops. This corps affords 
likewiſe an eminent example of the facility 
with which intelligent perſons, who are 
good horſemen, acquire a proficiency in | 
| c | 
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cavalry diſcipline, not only fufpeient for 
the purpoſe of quelling internal diſturb- 


ance, where an hundred armed citizens | 


have more effect than a thouſand ſoldiers, 
but alſo for rendefing them fereticuble 
agaifiſt an n enemy. 


SE AN erg are forined, ef fbrting. 
in the cities of Dublin, Edinburgh, and 


Glaſgow ; and it is much to be wiſhed that 
their numbers were more conſiderable; not 


becauſe they are raiſed and maintained 


without expence to Government, although 
that be alfo of great conſequence, but chief- 


ly becauſe corps, compoſed of perfons of 


| ſuch zeal and intelligence, are a moſt valu- 


able addition to our military force, and 
might be expected to render ſignal ſervice 


in defending the colin 1 8 an invade 


ing enemy“ 15 


nd eee iy n 1 . 3 1 4 


The gentlemen who form theſe corps might” conſider how 
far it would be proper to have their ſervants, who are truſt-wors. 
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Troors of cavalry may alſo be formed 
in the country pariſhes, conſiſting of the 
gentlemen reſiding in the country, of farm- 
ers, and other perſons, who can mount 
themſelves on good horſes. In order to 
prevent ſuch corps from interfering ma- 
terially with the operations of agriculture, 
the perſons who enrol to ſerve in them 
might aſſemble leſs frequently than in 
towns; and if they could dedicate only a 
few hours once or twice a-week to diſci- 
pline, they would ſoon feel confidence in 
their ſtrength, and be enabled to act either 
as a body, or in detached parties. f 


t 1 


T HE only arms, which appear to be ne- 
ceſſary for the Volunteer Cavalry, are a 
ſabre and a pair of piſtols, Their having 
good ſaddles, and their holſters well fixed, 

C 2 
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thy, and good bet alſo armed and 4 diſciplined, and who 
might fall i into the rear Cos mn their OR” | 


nn 


ſo as to be clear of their knees, is of im- 
portance; and ſtill more ſo their having 
proper cavalry bridles, without which it is 
impoſſible to command their horſes. Their 
uniform ought to be plain and cheap; and 
in particular, they ought to be provided 
with a good cloak, which may protect them 
in bad weather, and be an uſeful covering 
inſtead of a blanket at night “. 


| 


Tur diſcipline of the Volunteer Cavalry, 
particularly of the troops formed in the 
country, ſhould be as much abridged as 
poſſible, and their attention immediately 
directed to what is moſt important. It is 
of little conſequence in what poſition they 
ride, if their ſeat be firm. Let them be ac- 
cuſtomed ſeparately to fire their piſtols and 
wield their ſabre at full gallop; let them 


— 


. 


e TOY when not wanted, if rapped on before inſtead 
of behind the rider, will not gall the horſe, and will afford ſome 
protection to the man, as balls which would have probably 
wounded him, No often after an action been found in che cloak. 8 
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next ſupport 'each other, two and two, one 
man behind, with his ſabre drawn, while 
the other fires his piſtols ; and afterwards 


attack in parties of eight or twelve on the 


ſame principle ; the one party remaining 


formed, or moving in order, while the 


other charges, or breaks looſe to ſkirmiſh. 
It is probably in ſuch parties that their ſer- 
vices would be moſt efficient x. The troop 


ſhould alſo be taught to advance and charge 


in line ; to form a column by quarter ranks 
to the right or left flank, or, upon either 
flank, to the front; and to change their 
front to the right, to the left, and to the 
rear. It is ſufficient that theſe movements 


be performed readily ; preciſion in {mall ; | 


1 1 
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* 'The Mahratta cavalry in the Eaſt Indies, which, from 
their great activity, are reckoned the moſt formidable irregular 


cavalry in the world, are divided into parties of about twelve. 


One of them carries a ſmall flag upon a lance, which the others 
follow; ſeveral of theſe parties puſh at the ſame object in dif- 
| ferent directions, and they gain a poſt, cut off or ſurround a 
party of the enemy with more rapidity in this manner, than wy 
Pow could do EINE in regular order. 
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| bodies i 18 unneceſſary, and cannot be eaſily f 
attained ** 


„ r. The regiment of Royal 
Edinburgh Volunteers, inſtituted in the 
year 1794, affords the nobleſt example that 
can well be imagined, of both patriotiſm 
and diſcipline. This corps conſiſts of men 
of the firſt talents in the learned profeſ- 
fions, and of reſpectable merchants and 
tradeſmen in every branch of buſineſs, It 
was the firſt volunteer regiment of infan- 
try formed in Great Britain ; and headed 1 
by the chief magiſtrates of the city, diſtin- 
guiſhed by their firm, but temperate con- 
duct; this corps, without bloodſhed or vio- 
lence, checked the progreſs of illegal inno- 
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+ The Addreſs to the Yeomanry of England, by a Field 
Officer of the Cavalry, ſaid to be written by Colonel Craw- 
| furd, contains an excellent abridgment of cavalry diſcipline, 
and cannot be too ſtrongly recommended to ſuch corps, Printed 
for J. Walter at Charing-croſs. London, 1795. 
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vation, and gave time for reaſon to re- 
ſame her ſeat in the minds of deluded 
men, whoſe infatuated conduct threatened 
their country with rain. The Royal Edin- 
burgh Volunteers clothed themſelves in 
uniform, and even provided their arms at 
their own expence; but when the corps 
became more numerous, arms could not 
readily be purchafed, and were iſſued from 
the public arſenals. It Was found after- 
wards neceſſary, chat pay ſhould be allow- 
ed for a ſerjeant and a drummer for each 
company, which is all the expence paid 
by the public for this excellent regiment, 
now conſiſting of about 1200 moſt reſpect- 
able citizens, who juſtly pride themſelves 
on being well diſciplined ſoldiers. This 
laudable example was followed by the like 
meaſures in. Glaſgow' and other principal 
towns in Scotland, where the inhabitants 
have for more than two years, been aſſo- 
ciated in well diſciplined corps, ſerving 
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without pay. The invaſion, with which 
this country has been threatened, has made 
it neceſſary in Scotland, where we have no 
militia, to embody volunteer corps of in- 
fantry upon a plan {till more extei: ive. 


Ar the time the volunteer act was paſſed, 
an arrangement was made by government 
for forming companies of infantry to man 
batteries on the coaſt, by which the 


officers were allowed two days pay, and 


the non-commiſſioned officers and privates 
two ſhillings a week. This allowance en- 
ables a numerous claſs of well affected ſub- 
jects to come forward in defence of their 
country, who could not otherwiſe afford 
to dedicate ſo much of their time to mili- 


tary diſcipline; and upon this plan a number 


of corps have been raiſed, which may be in- 


creaſed to any requiſite amount, They aſ- 
ſemble for exerciſe, either two days in the 


week, ſix hours each day, or two hours 
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every POR which laſt method does not in- 
terfere materially with their occupations 
in towns; and going to exerciſe heart and 
hand, the time allotted ſoon brings them 
into a ſtate of diſcipline*. The officers in 
ſeveral of theſe corps have generouſly gi- 
ven up their pay for purchaſing better 
clothing for their men, than could be fur- 
niſhed merely with the allowance made by 
government. for that article, and for pro- 
viding occaſionally for the families of indi- 
viduals belonging to the corps, who, from 
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* The pay and allowances of theſe corps will be found de- 
tailed in a very uſeful publication, entitled, Hints for the Æco- 
% nomy and Internal Regulation of the Volunteer Companies 
« of Scotland,” by Lieutenant Colonel Crichton of the iſt Bat- 
talionof the 2d Regiment of Royal Edinburgh Volunteers. This 
officer (who ſerved with great credit in the American war) was 
of the moſt eſſential ſervice in the formation and diſcipline of 
the 1 Regiment of Royal Edinburgh Volunteers, to which he 
was adjutant ; a duty which he executed with indefatigable 
zeal, without pay or emolument. His new Battalion is already, 
in three months, an admirable inſtance of the facility of form- 
ing volunteer corps upon che more extended ou which has 
indy been adopted. | a 
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fekneſs or misfortune, may ſtand in need 


of ſuch affiſtance; and if the corps ſhould 
|  coititiue ſome time eſtabliſhed,” chat fund 
would be ſufficient to afford relief in time 
| of peace to the men, who, from infirmity 
or misfortune, might ſtand in need of fuch 


affiſtance, in caſe their conduct has been 
fatisfactory to their officers during the 
war. The Renfrewſhire Regiment firſt in- 
troduced this humane and excellent inſti- 


13 


Tur diſcipline of the volunteer infantry 


| ought, like that of the volunteer cavalry, 


to be immediately directed to what is moſt 


5. eſſential, and may qualify them to bè ſoon 


uſeful upon ſervice. Every man can uſe a 


bayonet without previous inſtruction, but 
in order to uſe it with advantage, he muſt 
| be accuſtomed to march and charge in 


line ; firſt i in his company, and afterwards 
in battalion. Let the company be divided 
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into four parts or ſections, of probably five 

or ſix. files each, and be accuſtomed.; to 
wheel and march by ſections to its right, 

to its ; to the r. and to the rar, 
ſections. Let them diminiſn We ne 
the ſections to files, and increaſe it again 
upon the march. Let them change the 
front upon the flank ann 
* 5 
e manceuvres are a 8 

to a company or a battalion; they are in 
fact all that are generally practiſed upon 
ſervice, and will not only qualify.the corps, 
of whatever numbers it may conſiſt, to be 
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moved in order to and from the field of 
exerciſe, or any greater diſtance, but will _. 
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25S + See the Regulation forthe Diſcipline of his 5 
Forces, in which the formation of the company, _ the me- 
| thod of executing all movements, are deſcribed, 
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idea, that their ſtrength depends upon their 
1 united and Lende e order. 2 
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Tn men miſt be: duugut ſeparnely e to 


4 prime and load their muſkets 1 in ther 


ner directed in the platoon exerciſe ; hl 
as ſoon as poſſible ſhould be made to fire 
ball at a mark, firſt with a reſt, and after- 
wards without it. They ſhould be acouſ- 


tomed to line a hedge in parties or compa- 


nies, the front rank man firing, while the 
rear rank man continues loaded, ſupport- 
ing each other, two and two, in that man- 
ner, by which means no man need fire 
without taking aim, and half the company 
or battalion will be always loaded. 
Tux poſition of the ſoldier under arms, 
his carriage in marching, and the firing 
well by platoons, or greater diviſions, are 


eircumſtances which have a fine appear- 


ance upon a parade, and at a field day; but 
the true teſts of Aue are the rapidity 
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of movement, conſiſtently with order; and 
the number of ſhot which a . 18 
man by man, put into a target. 


ARTILLERY.—A. corps of artillery, con- 
fiſting of one or more companies, may be 
formed in the ſame manner as the infan- 
try. In Edinburgh, two ſuch companies 
have been formed, in which ſeveral of the 
moſt eminent members of the Univerſity, 
and many other gentlemen of talents, have 
inrolled themſelves; and have given riſe to 
an eſtabliſnment, which, beſides its evident 
utility as an addition to our ſtrength, may, 

by engaging the attention of men of ſcience 
in the ſtudy and practice of artillery, be the 
means of ſuggeſting farther improvements 

in . 


A TIFIGER 5. —The corps. of Weinen 
would require a conſiderable number of ar- 
tificery for afliſting in the conſtructing of 
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temporary fed mrks fo ae 
and for repairs i in a bons in . caſe of n 
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23 MovzAzLz frames of wood, for ſpeedily 
conſtructing redoubts and batteries, were in- 
vented by the late celebrated Colonel Mon- 
dcrieff of the engineers, and would be of 
great utility in the defence of the country #. 
A body of artificers, conſiſting of joiners, 
blackſmirhs, &c. would be moſt uſefully 
employed, in preparing pontoons and con- 
ſtructing ſuch frames. They ought to be 
inrolled and divided into companies, under 
officers of the engineer department, ready 
to aſſemble for ſervice. 19, N 
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* Lieutenant Wilſon of the late 71ſt Regiment, now a ſur- 
-veyor at Stirling, a man of great merit, who was an aſſiſtant 
to Colonel Monerieff in America, where he was ſeverely 
| wounded, has furniſhed Government with accurate drawings 
_ anddeſcriptions of theſe moveable frames. He has alſo, with 
great zeal, made an offer of his ſervices in the field in caſe of 


an invaſion. 
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very deſcription, alſo labourers accuſtomed 
to ditehing and draining, would, as pioneers, 
form a moſt uſeful body for the defence'of 


the country. They ſhould be inrolled and 
divided into companies, commanded by the 
overſeers under whom they are employed ; 
but the field officers ought to be men of ex- 
perience, who have been oppoſed toan ene- 
my in the field; and ſuch officers well know 
that a body of good pioneers are actually 
of more eſſential uſe in war, particularly in 
a defenſive war, than the like number 


vould be of diſciplined troops. This body 


cannot be too numerous, and may com- 
priſe all the able bodied men accuſtomed 
to hard labour, who may not have been 
inſtructed in the uſe of fire arms. 


Pikes, which are no encumbrance, and 


are ſnatched up in a moment, would be 


the beſt arms, not only for artificers and 
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companies 
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y to the defence of cannon and field 
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| CHAPTER II. 


of F orts and Batteries, Floating Batteries "RP 
: e Gun-Boats . Eh 


Fox rs are either very advantageous, or very 
prejudicial in the defence of a country. . 


A ForTREss of ſtrength, ſituated near 
chat part of the coaſt where an enemy is 
likely to make his deſcent, or near the 
line of operation which he muſt occupy; 
that is, the line by which he muſt advance. 
from the coaſt to the capital, is of great 
importance ; becauſe it checks the progreſs 
of an enemy, who muſt lay fiege to, and re- 
duce it; or if he ventures to leave, it be- 
hind, he muſt employ a conſiderable part 
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of his force to blockade it, otherwiſe his 


line of operation would be expoſed to con- 
ſtant attacks, and his convoys intercepted in 


their way from the coaſt. On the other 


hand, ſmall forts in the ſituation deſcribed, 


incapable of containing or. affording pro- 


tection to a conſiderable body of troops, and 
of long reſiſting an invading enemy, would 


be extremely detrimental, as they would, 


when taken, greatly ſtrengthen the enemy's 
line of operation, and facilitate his progreſs 


into the country. Therefore, upon the 


commencement of a war, the forts, which 


may appear to be eſſential for the defence 


of the country, ought to be completely re- 
paired and victualled for a fiege, or they 
ought to be entirely diſmantled and aban- 


| * 


ron eddifidbrint; whe has been ſtated, 


it will appear to be particularly dangerous, 
in the defence of an iſland, to have a for- 


( 8s. 3 
treſs contiguous to the coaſt, becauſe the 
enemy can bring his cannon and whole 
force againſt it, and ſupply his army dur- 
ing the ſiege without the aſſiſtance of land 
carriage. Such dire experience had there 
been in Scotland of this inconveniency, that 
in 1 567, an act of parliament was paſſed in 
this kingdom for demoliſhing the caſtle of 
Dunbar, and the fort of Inchkeith, to pre- 
went their being of any uſe to an enemy. The 
fortifications, for the defence of the dock- 
yards in England, can therefore be juſtified 
only by neceſſity, and ought to be kept 
within the leaſt poſſible bounds, elſe a con- 
ſiderable part of the army may be made 
priſoners in defending them; and they will 
become ſtrong holds in the hands of an 
enemy, in which he can maintain himſelf 
while his communication continues open 
with the ocean. But if forts of conſider- 
able ſtrength are ſituated in the interior 
part of the country, between the coaſt and 
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the capital, their importance would be great, 


becauſe the enemy muſt be enabled to 


move his battering train and army before 


they can be attacked, and if he attempts 
to paſs them, they would be the means of 
intercepting his ſupplies, and __ ſoon 
force him to retreat. 


BaArrkRIES.— The reaſoning reſpeQing 


forts upon the coaſt, if well founded, will 


be equally applicable to batteries. Indeed 


it is impoſſible to line the coaſt of an ex- 
tenſive country in ſuch a manner with bat- 


teries, as to protect it from an invading 


enemy; for they can be placed in few fi- 


tuations in which they may not be avoided; 


and if otherwiſe, the guns in them are in 


general ſo unwieldy, and difficult to tra- 
verſe, that they may be approached and 


ſtormed without much danger to the af- 
ſailants. Batteries ought therefore to be 
erected with great caution, and perhaps on- 
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Iyi in gti ant ſtrong by nature, where they 
may not be eaſily ſurpriſed, or attacked on 
che land ſide. They ought all to have a 
furnace for heating ſhot, which is ſo formi- 
dable to ſhipping; and as the guns are to 
be pointed againſt a moving object, the 
batteries ought to be conſtructed en bar- 
Bette *, and the gun carriages ſo contrived as 
to be eaſily traverſed, or be provided for 
that purpoſe with blocks and tackles, as 
uſed in the ſhips of war . 7715 


Kaen BATTERIES are MA of the 
hulks of ſhips of war, and are moored in a 


frith, bay, or river, which may be too wide 
: | . } ) { 
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PATSY 2 


* With a low parapet, without embraſures, ſo thar the guns 
can be pointed in any direction within the ſcope of the battery, 

+ Lieutenant Colonel Rudyerd of the Royal Engineers ſug- 
geſts a moſt ingenious idea for facilitating the traverſing of 
heavy guns upon garriſon or ſea carriages, which ſeems well 
deſerving of trial; by means of a ball of iron to work in a 
ſocket of braſs, with friction rollers let into the ſocket to eaſt 
its motion. This ball and ſocket to be fixed in WE 2 
o the carriage, inſtead of the hind trucks, ” 
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to be defended by guns from the ſhore, on 
either or both ſides; and into which, if not 


ſo defended, the enemy might ſend flat- 


bottomed boats, or gun· boats to burn ſhip- 
ping, or attack A town 3 


Gun-Boars are commonly of a ſize to 


carry one or two heavy guns, eighteen or 


twenty-four pounders, in the bow or ſtern, 
perhaps in both, with carronades of the 
fame caliber , four or five on each ſide, 
They are veſlels of about one hundred and 
fifty tons burden, rigged with either one or 


two maſts, beſt with two, in caſe one of 


them ſhould be damaged, or carried away 


by the enemy's ſhot. Gun-boats of this 


ſize might be uſeful againſt the enemy, 


— . 


* 5 the entrance of "SEG or narrow channels, FOR 
will add to their ſecurity, and prevent a ſurpriſe. 
+ A carronade is a ſhort light gun, invented at the Carron 


foundery i in Scotland, which carries a ball of the ſame ſize or | 


caliber as the long heavy gun, but does not throw it with pre- 


cifion to a conſiderable diſtance, and is thereon only uſeful 


when nn,. 
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mere they to ſend over troops in boats, and 
to attempt a deſcent, unprotected by ſhips 
of war ; but their chief uſe would be pro- 
bably in obſtructing the ſupplies of an ene- 
my from being brought by water carriage 
up friths or rivers, or acroſs lakes, and thus 
acting upon his line of operation, after he 
had landed; or by flanking his line of 
march whenever it . approach within 
their reach. 


FLoATING batteries and gun-boats will 
be readily manned by the ferrymen, fiſher- 
men, and refident ſeafarin g people in the 
neighbourhood, who have every where moſt 
zealouſly offered their ſervices, and ought 
not only to be previouſly inrolled, and ap- 

pointed to their reſpective ſtations, but af- 
| ſembled frequently, and taught the gun ex- 


erciſe. The maſters of veſſels, and their 


crews, who might be in port at a time of 
danger, would alſo, with their uſual ſpirit, 


1 ]. 


aſſiſt in this n That we might in no 


no caſe loſe the aid of ſuch valuable men 


in the defence of the country, it would be 
expedient to have travelling carriages in 
readineſs for the long guns belonging to 
che gun- boats, which, for that reaſon, and 
for being more manageable in the boats, 
ought to be braſs; and, if the enemy's plan 


of attack ſhould prove ſuch as to render the 


gun- boats of little uſe, the men, and part 


of the guns, might thus be brought into ac- 


tion on ſhore. 
rox the whole, although every mea- 
ſure which can contribute to the defence of 


the country, be highly deſerving of atten- 


tion, we ought ever to have it in view, that 
a vigilant fleet at ſea, and a numerous ac- 
tive army on ſhore, with a diſtribution of 
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field ar tillery, always in readineſs" r near the- 


coaſt, are the beſt and only certain means 
of defence. 
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I TELLIGENCE, — The importance of kak 
ing early notice of the enemy's approach 
needs little comment, eſpecially where a 
confiderable part of the army conſiſts of 
volunteer forces, who have to quit their 
zomes and occupations to take the field; 
and if it be conſidered, that a prompt and 
accurate communication of intelligence 
would enable us to defend our coaſt and 
| country with more confidence, and with a 
ſmaller force, ſuch an eſtabliſhment might | 
be conſidered as a great means of een 
rather than of nicreafing expence. e 
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7 LEGRAPH—This invention is the moſt 
perfect method of conveying intelligence, 
which has ever been ſuggeſted, or can be 


eaſily imagined. It unites ſecrecy with ce- 


lerity, . and communicates every circum- 
ſtance neceſſary to be known: Upon re- 
ceiving intelligence in this manner, mea- 
ſures may be immediately taken to meet 
the danger, according to its magnitude, and 
that too without exciting a general or un- 
neceſſary alarm in the ne 4 


eee Flags ** 8 balls, kaiſted 
upon a pole and croſs trees, are uſed at the 
head lands, tor communicating with cruizers 


and conveying their intelligence along the 
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Wy The "SOM appears to have been known to the 
Greeks, and has lately been ſucceſsfully revived and improved 
by the French. It may be applied to many uſeful purpoſes, 
beſides the conveyance of intelligence, ſuch as the apprehending 
of critninals, ſpies and deſerters. It might be alſo employed 
by individuals in prefling buſineſs, and in that manner the an- 
nual expence of the eſtabliſhment might be paid, or, like the 
poll, even afford a x revenue to Government. ' | 
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Galt. N line FRI Rg Hals ieh allo be 
brought from the coaſt to the capital; but 
they would prove a bea der ve very inferior kind 
of telegraph, and, requiring the conſtant at- 
tendance of ſeveral men at each "Ration, : 
l Hot be eſtabliſhed at much leſs i ex- 
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thod 10 ins eee ea warning of cc 

ing danger, and may be eſtabliſhed at a 

ſmall EXPENCE 3 but the tee they 
convey is indefinite, and the y are liable to 
error N becauſe. fires upon hills in the ſame 
direction, particularly at night, might give 
riſe to groundleſs alar IIS. 15 S913 eee 
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WueTHER the telegraph, ſignals, or bea- 
cons be adopted, the firſt ſtation ſhould. be 
on ar, head-land favourable for deſcrying 
the approach of an enemy, and upon a 
l of dhe coaſt near a port, or which may 
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|} 0 8 . te. war the LAG £93 an bets. as 
he d or other intelligent perſon, bred 
ſervice, who will know the ene- 
my 8 e their, rigging. and other; cir- 
, cumſtances, if even failing under auß ger 
lours, and who will alſo readily underſtand 
the fignals from our cruizers, as previouſly 
ſecled bythe/udmiral-on the ſtation- 
een 30 SOT eee Ei 7 + 16 bol! 
Tu telegräph, or ſignals ne or 
balls, may give intelligence of even a pri- 
their beir abe but besen mud be : 
lighted "only when che fleet of an enemy 
approaches the coaſt in great force, and 
= when it is neceſſary that the country anger 
* | n me its defence. 
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eſtabliſhed or not; it would be of great mo- 
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vated ſtations along the ſea coaſts, where. 
beacons may be lighted, or ſignals made, for 
driving off the horſes and cattle, and re- 5 


moving whatever might be uſeful to the ene 


my; a meaſure of the greateſt importance, 


and which ought to be executed with the 


utmoſt: poſſible expedition. A: flag might 


be boiſted at the ſame time that a beacon 
was lighted, the lowering of which: ſhould 
afterwards : denote, that the enemy bad 


been foiled, or had not perſiſted in his at- 


tempt to land, when the meaſures taken 
for clearing the coaſt would conſequently 


ceaſe: Or, inſtead of lighting beacons, 
cannon. might be fired, upon hoiſting the 


| flag, to attract the attention of the country. 


PATROLES are a fourth method of com- 
municating intelligence of the approach of 
an enemy, but far inferior to the Plans 
which have been mentioned. 
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Fon this purpoſe, parties of cavalry gre 
ſtationed along the | coaſt, each in charge 


of an officer; and parties are alſo ſtationed 


at the ede A between che coaſt and 
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or videttes, who acquaint their officer when 
any number of ſhips" approach the coaſt 3 * 


he then goes himſelf to ſee what has 
reported f to nim, and, if in his power, he 


ought to conſult with ſeafaring people, be- 


fore he writes and ſends off his report, 
which 1 is then forwarded by relays of troop- 


ers, one being always in readineſs at every 
ſtage to * capital. 


5 CHAPTER v. 8 


5 e for acrelimaing the movement of. 
Mites 3 for Driving the Coaſt ; and for e, 
ing F in ide interior e 


* . 
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CAR RIACES. The ſpirit and patriotiſm, 
which incite the inhabitants of theſe king- 
doms to take arms in defence of their hap- 


py country, would alſo induce ſuch of them 
as are poſſeſſed of horſes and carriages, to 
give their aſſiſtance in forwarding the pub- 
lic ſervice, in caſe of invaſion. This was 
done lately in Ireland; ſimilar offers have 
been made of carriages of every ſort from 
all parts of Scotland; and there can be no 
doubt, that the like aid, if not already of⸗ 
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fered, would not ebe s readily siven in 
Kugland“ . 


Tu advantage to be derived from the 
rapid conveyance of troops and artillery, 
from one place to another, is evidently of 
great importance; and with ſuch means at 
command, together with early intelligence 
of the approach of the enemy, a general is 
not only enabled to afford more extenſive 


protection to the coaſt; but what is of ſtill 
greater moment, a ſmaller force will thus | 
be adequate to the defence of che coun- 
try. 3 


Isx order to avail ourſelves readily. of 
this reſource for accelerating the move- 
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In Scotland, Mr. Robertſon, farmer in Granton, who 
writes the excellent Report of the State of Agriculture in 
Mid-Lothian, had the merit of. firſt offering his carriages in 

January laſt, and of ſuggeſting this i e ad for the . 
ſence of the country. | 
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ae to do ſo aa bre 
ience/to the inhabis 


rants, who have made theſe offers, the De- 


puty Lieutenants ought. to have lifts 3 pre- 
to {13 N . 


pared of the number of horſes es and car 
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riages within their diſtricts; E and when AN 
yrs ; EY eee 


exigency occurs, theſe ought to be required 
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from each perſon and diftrict, in ſuch p pro- 


11 & >I 8 
Portions, as not to impede materially the 
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neceſſary labours i in the country. ; 
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Vir ht is to be underſtood, that, in caſe th p 


Aeon 


carriages thus generouſly offered, ould be 
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[3 O0 TOE 
wanted for a longer time than merely to 


aſſiſt for a day or two upon a particular 


ſervice ; ; OC, caſe the fame « carriages 
ſhould be called for out of turn, or fre- 
quentiy, a liberal Bire would be Paid for 
them by government. e 
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TazsE is only one - occaſion, upon which = 
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it would be neceſſary to call for the whole 
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Drifiwe 3 THE Coax . — The or 18 
given, of the enemy's $ 5 qppionch, not only 
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31 ad us 1 


vants, ith their e Ind carriages in 
the counties upon the coaft, _ ought to quit 
their uſual employments, and get in readi- 

neſs to afhſt in executing the neceſſary 
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providing ſubGltence for 1 men and horſes 
for two. days, 8 | 
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g FF — J 


VUron this occaſion, there are two prin- 
cipal objects of attention; ; the firſt and 
moſt material ; is, to drive the live ſtock, 
ſuch as horſes, cattle and ſheep, from the 


coaſt; the ſecond 18 to remove the flour 


or meal, proviſions of every {ort, grain or 
forage, out of the reach of the gas 5 but 


ü * I 


this muſt not be teas in ſo long tis 
to riſk their un the a n and 
carriages. 
Ig 1 5 aries: to accompliſh this important 
ſervice, in a prompt and regular manner, 
the following or ſimilar arrangements, as 
required by the King's inſtructions to the 
Lords Lieutenants, will be previouſly ſet- 
tled A _ in eber n counties. 
mo Tus coaſt ould * divided into 1 
Aris, which each of the Deputy Lieute- 
nants ſhould have the charge of ſeeing 
cleared, and which would probably differ 
from the uſual diviſion of this Fed * 


4 U. An account ſhould be taken of the ſtock 
of every ſort in each diſtrict, in order that 
the farmers may be paid for whatever may 
* wanted for the public uſe, or deſtroyed to 
G 2 
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1 | prevent un gung w the hands "of the 5h 


| | enemy. 7 42 Nenn 207 gate 
mi. Taz Deputy Lieutenants ſhould have 

perſons inſtructed, who live within ſight of 
© | the; fignals, to ride into the inland pariſhes, 
j and _ URINE of * alarm W the 
coaſt. e 
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5 ee os are to be fixed to which 
the live ſtock is to be driven, and the towns 
in which the grain and forage are to . 
be ſtored, upon being moved from tle 
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-. Ornen- particulars would no doubt oc- 
cur, which deſerve attention ; having it al- 
ways in view to provide for the public ſafe- 

ty, with a ſtrict regard to Juſtice, and che 905 
ne. * individuals.” 1 10 
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| | 
would be uſeful to an enemy, within a 
certain diſtance of the coaſt, ſuch as un- 
threſhed grain, hay, ſtraw, &c. muſt, if a 1 
landing be made in great force, be ſet fire 
to and deſtroyed without compunctionn;n 
and, as it might not be poſſible, either to 7 
remove or deſtroy the whole of the threſh- _ 1 
ed grain, yet, in order to render ſuch part 


of it as may be left of as little uſe as poſ- 
fible to the enemy, all the corn mills rr 1 
the coaſt ſhould be diſabled, by breaking 1 
che upper millſtone, a n which _ 
be ae n ORs: 91G 


Tux nes e remove from e 
coaſt, upon the landing of an enemy, 
would doubtleſs be hoſpitably received by 
the people in che interior country ; and it 
would be the duty of magiſtrates to exert 
their influence and authority, when nece 
ſary, to provide for their nn 
and hlileners 323 A eee eie 
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- M464219 ES. The grain and forage, 
upon being moved from the coalt, in con- 
ſequence of the appearance or landing of 
an enemy, ought to be ſtored in the 
| towns behind the firſt line of defence, ac- 
cCording to inſtructions from the Comman- 
der in Chief, and which would be probably 
at no great diſtance from the coaſt. Ma- 
gazines for the army would be formed in 
this manner, without previous expence, 
and may be afterwards moved to places of 
greater ſecurity; and, the country being al- 
ways cleared as the army retires, the maga- 
zines would be repleniſhed, 'and the diffi- 
Culties of the enemy would increaſe, as he 
advanced farther from the coaſt. 


Tur charge of the magazines ought to 
be intruſted to men of talents and cha- 
macter, previouſly appointed for that pur- 

poſe, who will not only huſband the public 
ſtores with ſcrupulous economy, but may 
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as would be wanted from the interior 
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- CHAPT ER VI. 


Dj in of” the Arny, pneh Bee of the 
Country againſt an Invading Enemy. 


Tur | diſpoſition of an army depends upon 
the relative importance of the ſeveral places 
which are to be protected againſt an invad- 


ing enemy, and the number of points from 


which he may with At direct his at- 


| tacks. 


Taz army muſt therefore be formed in- 


to ſeveral diviſions, advanced towards the 
moſt acceſſible and moſt vulnerable parts 


of the country, in ſuch manner, that they 
may readily ſupport each other, and that 


E $7 J 


all. or ſeveralof the gion. ai finally 
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e for the defence of the net. 
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port to the ſeveral diviſions of the army, a 

reſerve of, conſiderable. force, muſt. be ſta- 
tioned. in their rear, probably, i in, or near 
the capital; like the centre of the arc or 
; ſegment, which forms . main line of de- 
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Ir is not neceſſary that the ſeveral divi- 
Gong, of . the army, which have been men- 
tioned, -ſhould be. collected. in one place ; ; 
on the contrary it may facilitate their ſub» 


ſiſtence, and alſo their giving more imme- 
diate ſupport to each other, if they extend 
to their right and left; and in caſe of their 
| being. at any diſtance from the coaſt, it 
would be neceſſary to have detachments; in 
their R lodge ot 
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Ts 7 main ig 'of the army ought | 
not only to be each of them 4 regularly 
conſtituted, military force, conſiſting of Ca- 
| valry, 1 fantry, and Artillery; ; but alſo to 
dave a proportion of the Veomanry and 
- Volunteer Corps of the neighbouring coun- 
ties, under the orders of the Tame general. 

A conſiderable body of Artificers and Pio- 
neers ſhould be likewiſe in readineſs to Join 
it on the ſhorreſt notice. i 


HAN thus cles to give a ge- 
neral idea of che diſpoſition of an army = 
to Protect a country againſt invaſion, we 
| ſhalt attempt to deſcribe the meafures which : | 
ry be See e in FEY the attack. | 


ren this 8 or the AGAR 0 of 
| the enemy to the coaft, the divifion of the 
army,ftationedin that quarter, will of courſe 
march inſtantly to oppoſe their landing, 
while the volunteer forces Prepare to fol- 


1 1 


ces, "ada urn 60 bft in clearing the coun 
87 iy of whatever e be e to the ene- 


will be made by the enemy upon differ- 


ent, perhaps diſtant- parts of the coaſt, and 


it may be for ſome time doubtful which i is 
meant to be their main attack, caution 


will be neceſſary in drawing any of che Fd 
other diviſions of the army from their re- 


beine ſtations. t mel ai . 


3 marching — an x enemy, it * of 
* n importance to avoid being encum- 
bered with unneceſſary baggage, and to 


move without hurry in the moſt regular 


order Excellent inſtructions have been 


iſſued for this purpoſe by his Royal High- | 


neſs the Commander i in Chief, printed : and 


diſtributed to all the corps, and which wil 
[i 2 


abe n to join the n fo * 


"CO it may be . that ſeveral 5 . 


A 66 1 


be Rk to be of the greateſt uſe 1 in facili 
tating N operation! of the e. 58 


Tax landing of an enemy in confiderabla 
force, even ten thouſand men, with artil- 
lery, ammunition, intrenching tools, pro- 
viſions, camp equipage and baggage, is not 
to be effected i in a few hours; ; but is a te. 
dious, a dangerous, and moſt difficult ope- 
ration, liable to be thwarted i in many ways 
during its Pak: 57 
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een it be the eſtabliſhed principle 
of a defenſive war, to avoid a general action 
| with the enemy, yet no opportunity muſt 
be loſt in attacking his forces in derail; 
chat is, part by part, whenever it can be 
done without riſking | a ſignal defeat. No 
opportunity can therefore be more favour- 
able for attacking the enemy with advan- 
tage, than while he is attempting to land 
his troops; for it is not only impoſhble for. 


bim to nd the ole of bis rev at ones, 
but the ſeveral divifions' BO: it, after they 
have landed, muſt remain chained, as it 


ready to advance; ; which circumſtance, 
together with his "deficiency in cavalry, 
enables us to attack him wg W 
we riſk FO An a 5 


a Page 


—DUron advancing to the coaſt, it will be 


poſſible to the ſhore, fo plant cannon upon 
every ſpot which commands the bay, and 
to throw up ſuch works as may add ſtrength 
to the poſition. The enemy's fire from 
their ſhips and boats, although greatly ſu- 
perior to ours, is not to be dreaded, as the 
motion of the ſea muſt render their aim 
extremely uncertain, particularly in crowd- 
ed veſſels, while almoſt every ſhot of ours 
may be expected to take effect. Whenever 


were” to the coaſt, until the whole are 


of importance to take a poſition as near as 
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WE 
the enemy approach che ſhore, and begin 
to land, a conſiderable part of our forces 
muſt advance from their intrenchments, 
and attack them as they diſembark ; which 
may be done with the greateft confidence, 
becauſe the fire of their artillery muſt then 
ceaſe, at leaſt from their boats which have 
approached the ſhore, and it, will be ſome 
time before their men can be in ſuch -or- 
der as to uſe their muſkets with effec, — 
Spirited, determined conduct, at this junc- 
ture, will doubtleſs be deciſive of ſucceſs ; 
and the enemy, however brave, muſt yield 
to our ſuperior advantages, and be deve 
again into their boats. 


4 Cs deſcribes the difficulties of an in- 
vading army in terms which, although the 
event was different, will elucidate theſe ar- 
guments. 1 


Tx conflict was maintained with ob- 
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ſtinacy on both ſides. The Romans, 


however, could not preſerve their ranks, 


they had not firm footing, and, in place 


of joining their reſpective ſtandards, were 
obliged, in quitting the ſhips promiſ- 


_cuouſly, to attach themſelves to the firſt 


they happened to meet with; in conſe- 
_ quence of which, they were thrown into 


great diſorder. On the other hand, the 


enemy, being acquainted with the Mal- 


lows, puſhed i in their cavalry, whenever 


they perceived the troops from any ſhip 
debarking ſeparately, and attacked them 
before they were in a fituation to defend 


themſelves. Sometimes numerous bo- 


dies advancing ſurrounded a ſmall par- 


ty and ſometimes, availing themſelves 


: of an expoſed flank, they poured in th eir 


miſſiles on the whole line. When Ceſar 
obſerved this, he manned the boats of 


* the | gallies and the ſmall reconnoitering 
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8 **, giving Way. As Joon as our men had 
85 « gained the beach, the whole army ad- 

vanced, charged the enemy, and put 
them to flight; but it was impoſſihle to 
continue the purſuit for. want of . the; ca- 
s valry, Which had not been able to Pro- 
ceed on their voyage and reach the 
by « iſland. This circumſtance / alone pre- 
**, vented Cæſar's complete, and wonted 
« ſucceſs.” TT 


Is it not evident, if our anceſtors had 
been equal to the Romans in diſcipline, as 
they appear to have been in courage, that 


they muſt have driven them back to their 


— 


22 


; * The reconnoitering veſſels were of a mall ſize, uſed to 
explore the enemy's coaſt or fleets ; they were uſually painted 
dea-green, and their crews wore a uniform of the fans colour, 
the better to eſcape obſervation. . | : 
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e of e e . ifand, as 
our rude anceſtors did to the enemy, think 
ing all was loſt after he had effected his 
landing, it is obvious, as we ſhall proceed 
to ſhow, that his firſt ſucceſs ought to have 
been conſidered of little conſequence, : and 
merely as à circumſtance tending to pro- 


und. but, 85 no means, to render ee 
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2: 3 the ee have landed and 
taken poſt with part of his army before our 
forces could reach the coaſt, his intrench- 
ments ought, if -poſlible, to be inſtantly: 
ſtormed ; but; if that does not afford a rea- 
ſonable proſpe& of ſucceſs, we may ſtill 
employ the time to great advantage, while 
he is engaged in landing the equipment 206 
— 1 
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gb 1 Gate and Te ling waſte the 3 
cent country, but alſo, by collecting and 
employing numerous 1 of N. to 
n. hen I bib 


ls Goma, it is EP Wes are 
$0,000 miners ; near Newcaſtle 60,000 col 
liers; and in the counties adjoining. to 
Edinburgh, it would not be difficult to col- 
lect at leaſt 10,000 colliers, miners, and 
able labourers. It may be eaſily imagin- 
ed, and could be demonſtrated, that, be- 
- fore 4 hoſtile army with all its equipments | 
could be landed upon theſe coaſts, ſuch a 
body of pioneers, as might be collected at 
any of the places above mentioned, might 
encompals the invading army with a ditch | 
and rampart, which it would be difficult, 
perhaps impoſſible, for them to paſs.” In 
every view, it is evident that theſe ener- 
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tack them with a decided advanta ge, when- 


a bt r a 


uod ad. gigi conavbs aged 20-2107 
- Tax: importance of ſuch works, in cir- 
— the movements of an enemy, 
is finely exemplified in Cæſar's operations, 
When he beſieged Pompey in his camp at 


: 
22 fiir +0 go * 10 ros; 
ab 1 4 


cuit of above twenty miles around his ad- 


uns * 1 and en either dan 
— Mak 'op iy 
forage, and even water; and had not Pom- 
pey been maſter at fea, and ſupplied with 


proviſions by his ſhips, inſtead. of waiting 
| for events which rendered him victorious, | 


| be muſt have riſked A battle with evident 
1 


ever their er attempted to advance from 


He threw à ditch and rampart, 
Qrengrhencd with towers, deſcribing weir- 


verſury, cut off all his communications 
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collected his ſmall and ſeattered forces, and 
Works were conſtructed in front, and on 
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rey CN al ſhould: land near a 


town, of which he muſt get poſſeſſion be- 


fore he can advance into the country, it 


ought to be fortified with temporary works, 
and may ſoon be put into a ſtate of de- 


fence. Of this we have an eminent in- 


ſtance of modern date, in the defence of 


Savannah, in North America, againſt the 
French in 1779. ana interval of 
ruelue days, while the C 


who had appeared on the EG vs. | 


fleet of twenty ſhips of the line, was land- 


ing his army, the Britiſh General, Prevoſt, 


of the on; by. his chief * 
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dey) Cap ain Moncrieff *. At the Lune ; 
time, Captain Henry of the Navy landed 
the crews: of two frigates, an armed brig, 
and ſome tranſports, with guns and ſtores 
for the new works; and before. their for- 


midable enemy and his American ally were 


ready to open their trenches, which they 
thought the ſtrength of our works made 
neceſſary, the Britiſh forces were fully 
Prepar 2d for their defence. After a regu- 
lar ſiege of three weeks, and having open- 
ed batteries of 5 fixty pieces of cannon a- 
gainſt the place, the enemy determined 
upon an aſſault, which Was led by the 
Count D'Eſtaign in perſon, in a moſt gal- 
lant and determined manner; but he was 
met with equal bravery on the part of che 8 
Britiſh troops; who, intrenched behind 


* 'The moveable frames were uſed on this a TI 
are mentioned on page 30. The French Laid, that the work 


of the Engliſh engineer roſe like * which ſpring up 
ina _ 


. 
— ? * 
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their new works, Geforcat + an enemy far 
ſuperior in number with great ſlaughter *; 
e fleet fortunately come at that 
time upon the coaſt, the enemy would 
hate loſt both the fleet and army which 
had 1 in 1 this ineffec- 


Wi ſhall now ſuppoſe, that the enemy 
has. ſucceeded i in eſtabliſhing himſelf in a 
town or ſtrong poſition upon the coaſt; and 
having landed the whole equipments of his 
army, propoſes to commence his march 
inn the capital. * la de wog 
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* The loſs of the enemy, chiefly on the part of the French, 
rere 5000, e rn ihe 
eee 8 
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* a namerous 4 405 batte a! and 
field artillery, advances front its frontier, 
where magazines of vaſt magnitude have 

been formed; and has an immenſe eſtu- 
bliſhment of draught horſes and carriages” 
for the tranſport of artillery, ammunition,” 
camp equipage, intrenching tools, and bag- 
gage 3 and, above all, for the conveyance | 
of proviſions. How different is the fitua- | 
tion of an enemy who invades an iflandd? 

He pms wee, becauſe the or- 
bers ; Ker cannon, becauſe he cannot ne 
them withour horſes; no great quantity of 
proviſions, becauſe forming great maga- | 
- Zines is & work of time and difficulty, and 
requires his being poſſeſſed of towns on 
the frontier; and ſuppoſe he had Provi- 
fions, how are fupplies for many thouſand 
men to be moved after him, when he has 
advanced into the country ? ee eee 


ed army, for ſuch it muſt neceſſarily be, 
in motion, to penetrate into the country. 


tions of the enemy, while covered and. aid- 
ed by his fleet, yet it may be expected, that 


| inundations, and have thrown every ob- 
ſtruction in the way which could retard 
0 his progreſs. Our. army would now be pro- 
bably formed into ſeveral diviſions, one 
of which would protect our main body of. 
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+» From what has been already ſtated, it is 

- moſt probable that the enemy would ex- 
hauſt his proviſions before he was ready to 

quit the coaſt; but we ſhall ſuppoſe it. 


otherwiſe, and that he puts his ill appoint- 
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Alrnoucn unable to check the opera- 


by the time he is ready to advance from 
the coaſt, we ſhall have broken up the 
great and direct roads, have felled trees 
upon them, deſtroyed the bridges, formed 


pioneers, and oppoſe. the. en in front, 
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the others, with: light artillery, would draw 
round- upon his moſt expoſed flank, and be 
ready to attack His line of march. In or- 
der to haraſs him on one or both ſides, or on 
his flanks with the greater facility, the croſs 
roads ſhould be left open, and even repair- 
ed, and openings made in the encloſures 
at convenient places, for the paſſage of 
troops and cannon. Under ſuch manifold 
diſadvantages, with what confidence could 
an enemy advance into the country? But 
ſtill; having undertaken this enterpriſe, he 
muſt, with whatever labour or loſs df men, 
ſtrive to force; his way to the main object : 
of his attack, while we are prepared to ha- 
raſs him during his march with a ſuperior 
artillery, a numerous cavalry, and with par- 
ties of infantry, from heights and from be- 
hind encloſures, retiring from field to field, 
and from hedge to hedge, without its being 
MOR for him to bring W to a en 
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Cxsnun, in the account of his ſecond in- 
vaſion of Britain, deſcribing the manner 
in which he was haraſſed by our anceſtors, 
ſays, * Another diſadvantage was, that the 
enemy never fought in 'cloſe battalions, 
but in ſmall parties, at a great diſtance 
from one another, each of them having 
their particular poſt allotted from whence 
they received ſupplies, and the weary 
1 were e relieved cola the freſh. ” 


5 nee in his Life of Fabius Maximus, 
gives the following brief account of his 
conduct in oppoſing the invaſion of Han- 
nibal. 2. 

"af to Thus prepared, he marched againſt 
© Hannibal, not with intention to come 
to an engagement, but by length of time 
to exhauſt the ſpirit and vigour of the 
% 1 and gradually to diſtreſs and 
* weaken them, by properly improving | 


< eee d. ute 15 money. With this 
deſign, he always eneamped on the -high- 
« eſt grounds, where their horſe could have 
„no acceſs: He carefully obſerved the 
yo! Fun of Hannibal's army; when they 

* marched, he followed them; hen they 
encamped, he did the lame; always 
keeping upon the hills, and at ſuch a 
« diſtance as not to be compelled: to an 
„ engagement, by which means he gave 
them no reſt, but kept them in a conti- 


„ nual alarm.“ 


== <a are ſufficient to ſhow, | 
that the principles of defenſive war have 
been in all ages the ſame; and it is only 
neceſſary to modify their application ac- 
cording to circumſtances. Inſtead of en- 
camping among the hills, as F abius Maxi- 
mus did, in conſequence of his being in- 


ferior to Hannibal in cavalry, we. ſhould 


K ij 


have no need to keep ſo far aloof from our 


enemy, and have only to chooſe ſtrong po- 
u at ſuch a idiftamre: from him as to 
"of P n when he halts 
for the night, Ve . not allow him to 

reſt, but have parties conſtantly employed 
| to haraſs: his camp, ſtealing upon him in 
every direction; which: we ſhould be ena- 
de do e our een knawleſlge 0 of 
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2 enemy, either in the I of, or 
after his ſecond day's march, would pro- 
bably find it neceſſary to detach parties to 
forage. - | Theſe our ſupenority 1 in cavalry 
would certainly enable us to cut off; but, 
without truſting to that ſucceſs, our yeo- 
manry cavalry. ſhould be conſtantly on the 
watch, to obſerve the quarter to which the 
foraging parties of the enemy were direct- 
ing their march, and endeavour to antici- 
Pate them by ſetting fire to the dry forage, 


2 


, 


1 7 1 


and driving off cattle, &c/ which may ap- 


a 3 3 A - WE. wort grip . L 
pear to be within their reach; and were 


they to ſtop in-any ſituation, at a diſtance 
from their army, to cut green forage; their 
deſtruction would be inevitable.” rf att 
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Ix oppoſitig an invading enemy, al 


poſitions would occur at the croſſing of ri- 
vers, and entry of defiles, where ſucceſsful 


ſtands may be made againſt him. A chain 


of redoubts, defended by the infantry, ar- 
tillery, and pioneers; the cavalry poſted i in 
the rear to cover their retreat, would ren- 
der ſuch poſitions long tenable ; and would 
either oblige the enemy to attack them in 


front with great loſs, or to detach a part of 


his army, which, in attempting to turn ſuch 
poſt, might be ſurrounded and cut off; or 
the whole of his army might be obliged to 
change its route to one more circuitous, 
which might afford us a farther advantage, 
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2 as in n the enemy muſt 


 ” fight his way, inch by inch, as he pro- 


ceeds; and his fighting men, having alſo 
to labour by turns as pioneers, in repair- 
ing the roads and intrenching his camps, 
he can advance only by flow degrees, and 
ficulties, far from decreaſing as he advan- 
ces into the country, would multiply in 
proportion to. his diſtance from he coaſt ; 
and if we could but attack his convoys on 
their march, an enterpriſe eaſily accom- 
pliſhed when his line of operation comes 
to be extended, we ſhould ſtrike at him 
where he is moſt vulnerable, and at length 
force him to lay down his arms, vr _ > 
for proviſions to ap coaſt, | 


3 


T9699 


%. 


- Socrr is the plan of defence by which it 
is conceived an invading enemy muſt be 
certainly defeated ; and its outlines are 
given, without regard to the co-operation 
of our fleets, becauſe, inſulated as we are, 
our reſources on ſhore are adequate to our 
defence, even when inferior at ſea. That 
ſuch is the caſe, has been ably demonſtrat- 
ed by General Lloyd in his maſterly trea- 
tiſe on this ſubject, written in the year 
1779, when the combined fleets of France 
and Spain inſulted our coaſt . And if 
we had then reaſon to have full confi- 5 
dence in our ſtrength, ſurely circumſtan- 
ces are not ſo ſtrangely altered as to create 
deſpondency, when our land forces are 
doubled in number ; and our fleets, after 


Au 


* 


See Political and Military Rhapſody on the Invaſion 
and Defence of Great Britain and Ireland, by General Lloyd, 
2d edition, publiſhed in 2792 ; to which an excellent Supple- 
ment has been added by the Editor. | 
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' CHAPTER VII. 


Refleftions on the Neceſſity of a permanent MM. 
tem of Defence for Great Britain and Ire« 


I's the courſe of the preceding Treatiſe, 
plans have been detailed for increaſing the 
military forces by corps of volunteers, af- 
fording a reſpectable but only temporary 
means of defence for the united kingdoms; 
but ſeeing that thoſe plans could not be a- - 
dopted without conſiderable delay, and 
mi ight not have been completed 1 in time to 
meet the danger, it may be prudent to 1N- 
quire whether we are ſafe in truſting to 
ſuch precarious expedients; or, if we ought . 
| 3 
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not to endeavour to deviſe a regular and 
permanent ſyſtem of defence for the coun- 


try. 


| Duran the ſhort reſpites of peace which 


. theſe kingdoms have enjoyed, inſtead of 


preparin g for what was but too likely to 
happen, a new war, we have reduced our 
ſtanding army, our only military force in 


time of peace, to a mere ſkeleton, partly 
from motives of economy, and partly from 
Its being confidered as an unconſtitutional 


eſtabliſhment dangerous to our liberties ; 


and this we have done without providing 


any other means for our ſecurity and pro- 


_ Upon the breaking out of a new war, 
we find, alas! that we have no force. Every 


plan, however diſcordant in a general ſyſ- 
tem of defence, is then adopted, and every 
means muſt be uſed to raiſe men: And even 
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rank i in the army, which ought to be the ſa- 
cred reward of ſervice and merit, is ſacri- 
ficed, and its diſcipline thrown looſe to in- 
creaſe i its numbers *. 


Arx the operations of the war have 
commenced, and ſome embarkations of the 
regular forces have taken place for foreign 
ſervice, it is found we are too weak at 
home. Fencible regiments are then raiſed 
on various conditions, the moſt likely to 
effect the object ſpeedily, and thouſands of 
officers and men, who would otherwiſe be 
employed or enliſted in the regular army, ; 

are thus engaged for home defence. 


LASTLY, Upon the appearance of inter- 
nal commotion, or foreign invaſion, N 


* 


. 


— 


* 'This ruinous method of recruiting the army was imme- | 
mediately put a ſtop to by his Royal Highneſs the preſent 


L ij 


Commander i in Chief. 


e 


© haps of both, it is juſtly feared that we are 
ſitill too weak at home; and meaſures are 
then adopted as a laſt reſort which ought 
to have been the foundation of the whole; 
namely, the providing for the defence and 
ſecurity of the country, by arming a pro- 
portion of the 7e/ident inhabitants: But 
this being alſo done upon the preſſure .of 
_unforeſeen events, the people are embodied 
as yeomanry and volunteer corps, under 
various forms, not affording a well conſti- 
tuted force, ſuch as ſhould give perfect con- 
fidence to the nation, and ſtability to pu- 
blic credit. 1 1 


TRESsE are meaſures which have taken 
place, though not to the ſame extent, in 
the courſe of almoſt every war; and are, 
in fact, meaſures of neceſſity, ariſing from 
a want of preparation during peace, and 
from no adequate plan, beſides that of our 

navy, having been adopted, or hitherto 


4 1 


1 


thought neceſſary, for the permanent de- 
fence: of the country.” 


Ir is readily admitted, that a militia is a 
force compatible with the liberties of a free 
nation, and that the inhabitants of every 
country _ ought to be trained for its de- | 
fence; but, in order that a general militia 
may not at once be rejected as a viſionary 
ſcheme, not reducible to practice in theſe 
kingdoms, let us inquire if there have been, 
and if there are countries defended by ſuch 
an eſtabliſhment, _ 


Ir we have recourſe to ancient hiſtory 
we ſhall find that the ſtates of Greece, and 
even Rome itſelf, were, during the periods | 
of their freedom, defended by a militia ; in 
which every man, of an age to bear arms, 
who had a houſe, a family, or property, to 
protect, was enrolled ; and into which i 


— 


Was an honour to be admitted. 
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An modern tumes, ho whe the Cantons 
of Switzerland preſerved their indepen- 
dence, for ages, in the heart of ambitious 
and powerful empires? How have they 
been enabled to maintain military eſtabliſh- 
ments of great magnitude, and neverthe- 
leſs to increaſe their manufactures, and ex- 
tend the cultivation of a naturally barren 
country? And how have theſe Cantons, 
containing only two millions of people, 
been enabled to furniſh diſciplined forces 
to the different powers of Europe, without 
reducing their ſtrength, or endangering 
their domeſtic ſecurity? The anſwers to 
theſe queſtions are, ſhortly, that the Swiſs 
| have not preſerved their independence by 

intrigues carried on at the neighbouring 
courts, but by a Barrier of bayonets : that 
their military eſtabliſhments have not 
checked the improvement of their coun- 
try, becauſe their diſcipline is made ſub- 
ſervient to their manufactures and agricul- 
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ture; and that, from the redundancy of 

population, under a free government, ſup- 

plies of well diſciplined troops have been 

furniſhed for the ſervice of foreign powers, 
trained from their youth, without hardſhip 

or ſeverity, in x the ſchool of a 1 mi- 
litia. 


Lr us next inquire by what means our 
valuable Weſt India iſlands have been pro- 
tected from invaſion, and from inſurrec- 
tions of the ſlaves? Not by the handful of 
regular forces diſtributed in thoſe iſlands ; 
but, headed by them, the lives and pro- 
perties of the inhabitants have been pro- 
tected and defended by their militia. In 
Jamaica, lately, the fierce and ſtubborn 
Maroons were not ſubdued by the few re- 
gular troops ſtationed in that iſland, but 
by the exertions and activity of a militia, 
inured to the climate, and ac quainted with 


F 


\ 


"the inmoſt receſſes of a Hoodeid and moun- ; 
tainous s country. | | 


10 80 the 5 ſtill nearer home, 
How are theſe kingdoms, Great Britain and 
Ireland, to be defended againſt a military 
1 republic of inveterate enemies, in popula- 
tion double our number, and who have 
our country in their eye as the favourite 
and ultimate object of their ambition y 

Nor, it is humbly conceived, by preſerving 
an ideal balance of power in Europe, which, 
from the complicated and fluctuating inte- 
reſts of the different ſtates, is at all times 
precarious, and ſeems to be at this criſis 
impracticable. Not by the noble perſeve- 
rance of the Emperor, nor the eminent a- 
chievements of his gallant brother, for 
theſe advantages no longer divert the at- 
tention of the enemy * . Not by the exer- 
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| * The Emperor has, ſince this was welkten, been ſo power- 
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tions of our brave and meritorious army, 
for it is, and muſt always be, chiefiy em- 
ployed in the defence of our diſtant poſſeſ- 
ſions, or in foreign conqueſt. Nor even 
by our victorious fleet alone, for i it may be 
evaded ; but with ſuch a fleet at ſea, and a 
well regulated numerous militia on ſhore, we 
may certainly bid defiance to the world: 
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_ - Havins cited ſome examples, and ſtated 


the moſt obvious arguments in favour of a 


general militia, we ſhall now proceed to 
inquire upon what . a plan ſo de- 
. * be eſtabliſhed. 1 | 


- Laws and cuſtoms, it is well known, can 
feldom-or ever be tranſlated with ſucceſs 


from one country to another; and there- 
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to 
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fully . by the French, as to be forced to quit his alliance 
with Great — and make a ſeparate OR 9 
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fore, inſtead of attempting to adopt plans, 


however admirable, which have been elſe- 


where eſtabliſhed, our attention muſt be 
directed to principles applicable to the cir- 
cumſtances and ſtate of ſociety in theſe 


* 5 


eee 
TE Engliſh militia has acquired ſuch 
merited reputation for diſcipline and or- 
derly good conduct; and is juſtly conſider- 
ed as fo formidable by our enemies *, that 
no pains ought to be ſpared to preſerve, 


and, if poſſible, to improve ſo uſeful an eſta- 


bliſhment. Under this ' ſyſtem, a portion 
of the inhabitants, commanded by perſons 
of rank and property, is embodied for the 
general defence of the country; and, dur- 


1 


* General Hoche, in his inſtructions to Colonel Tate, de- 
nounces the militia, and officers belonging to it, as perſons par- 
ö hoſtile to his ſyſtem of anarchy and * | 
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Tu militia in Ireland, although it has 

not been ſo long eſtabliſned as in England, 
has been formed upon the ſame plan; and 
it may be hoped vill become no leſs diſtin- 
guiſhed by its diſcipline and good conduct. | 
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Tu fencible regiments which have been 
raiſed in Scotland, inſtead of a militia, dur- 
ing. the laſt and the preſent war, are com- 
poſed of nearly the ſame claſſes of perſons 
as thg, militia is in England and Ireland; 
and form alſo a valuable addition to the 

regular force for the defence of the coun- 
try. Theſe corps, however, not being le- 

vied by ballot, their numbers cannot with 


certainty be increaſed upon emergencies; 
and, ſerving only during war, they cannot, 
like the militia, which is preſerved in time 
of peace, be conſidered as forming a part 
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fence of the country. 


"IF 


ITuxRE appears to be, in the militia and 


fencible regiments, two defects, common 


to both, conſidering them as ee our 


| en eee defence. „ haqod 5d vt gi 


| Th firſt _ Sw that corps, embodied 
for ſe rvice in this manner, draw men from | 
their homes and render them regular ſol- 
diers, devoted ſolely to the profeſſion of 
arms, ſo that forces ſufficiently numerous 
for the effectual defence of the  copntry 


cannot be embodied in this manner; 


cauſe the expence of maintaining a great 


x army, upon ſuch an eſtabliſhment, would 


be too burdenſome to the ſtate, and be the 
means of withdrawing too great a portion 


2 of the people from wirnkure anden manu- 
. 5 
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TRE fecond defect is, that fuch corps, 
being compoſed almoſt entirely of ſubſti- 
tutes, have not, the officers excepted, that 
immediate intereſt in the defence of the 
country, and the conftitution of its govern- 
ment, as a militia would hive; if forme. 

a part of the n 2 of he 


country. 


THESE defects, inſeparable from ſuch e- 
ftabliſhments, may, as evinced by the ex- 
perience acquired during this war, be ef. 
fectually ſupplied by continuing the pre- 
ſent volunteer ſyſtem during peace, in ſuch 
manner as ſhall render it honourable and 
deſirable to men of property; and, not on- 

ly honourable, but alſo advantageous to 
men of inferior ſtation, who have entered, 
or may be admitted, into theſe corps. — 
Thus, in addition to the fanding army, and 
the regular militia, or fencible regiments, 
we may have a body far more numerous 


o 


2 
| 
| 
1 
| 


fully ſenſible of their happineſs, and ſtrong- 
V attached to the conſtitution of our go- 
vernment. This laſt force, which would 


rive from our inſular ſituation, are ſo impor- 
tant, and our population is ſo conſiderable, 

that it is not neceſſary, as in Switzerland, 

tao include every man who can carry arms 


are deluded with ideas of reform; not ſuch 


1 * Ä 


e en or all of them, conſiſting of the 
reſident inhabitants of the country, of men 


in fact become the foundation of our whole 
military ſyſtem, might be called the General 
Volunteer Militia. | 333 


Tux r of TROY may be doubt- 
leſs expected to be far greater in future 
than it has been for many ages in this 
country; and it therefore becomes neceſ- 
ary! to make adequate preparation for our 
defenc yet the advantages which we de- 


im our militia : And in theſe times, when 
many men (in Ireland, alas! a great many) 
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conſiſtent with our preſent happineſs and 


proſperity as a nation, but tending to the 
diſmemberment and ſubverſion of the Bri 
_ tiſh empire ;—at ſuch a criſis, it may not 
be expedient to train all perſons indiſcri- 
minately to the uſe of arms, eſpecially un- 
der a ſyſtem in which they could not be 
een, to a As and _— e 


p ; JOU: 


Fe OR these b it appears * a dc 


teer militia, which would admit of ſelection 


with reſpect to the | perſons compoſing it, 
might. be a ſafe and practicable: means of 


providing for the permanent defence of 
the country againſt both, internal and ex- 
ternal ns 


= Is 9 having no militia, nor any 
ſuch ſyſtem of permanent defence, as form- 
ing a part of the peace eſtabliſhment, it 
{ſeems to be particularly | deſerving of con- 
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3 | 6 ta upon the oontlufion 
of the preſent war, an attempt may not * | 
made to form a militia. upon theſe princ 
ples; under ſuch regulations as might en- 
able the whole, or a conſiderable part of 
the reſpectable inhabitants already armed 
and diſciplined „to continue formed in 
corps for the defence of the country; a 
plan which, if found expedient, might be 
afterwards, if not immediately, adopted in 
the fiſter kingdoms; and which, in addi- | 
tion to their regular militia, would proba- 
bly in thoſe kingdoms render the raiſing of 
fencible regiments, or ſupplementary mi- 
litia, unneceſſary in a future War. , 


5g Ax able ſtateſman, high in office, whoſe 
advancement has been attended with the 
wy moſt beneficial conſequences to his native 
country, is ſenſible that a militia ought to 
be eſtabliſhed in Scotland; but he is alſo 
ſenſible of the defects of theſe eſtabliſh- 


ments in the ſiſter kingdoms and has de- 


clared his readineſs to ſupport 
militia in this part of Great Britain, which 
ſhall afford a ſolid and general rg 
to the country. or 


a plan for a 
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* " plan, it is hoped, may con- 
tribute to the accompliſhment of this great 
deſign: and the author being countenan- 
ced and aſſiſted by che Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Mid Lothian, a nobleman of 
t ae moſt. exempl ry - zeal. and i patriotiſm ; 

by the Commander in Chief in Scotland, 
di inguiſhed by more than 50 years of re- 
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putable ſervice; and by the Lord Advocate, 
eminent for his profeſſional talents; ſhall 


proceed, without . farther apology, to ſub- 
mit e Roms N05 B to the ona 
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| » The author has alſo to 1 great Sulgen; for 
b- aſſiſtance he has received in this treatiſe from his friends Co- 
lonel+ Mackay, Deputy Adjutant General in' Scotland, and 


Major Wight of the 36th regiment, br Se 9 


rit and experience. 
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rendered the moſt eſſential ſervices to their 
country, both in preſerving its internal 
peace, and in protecting it againſt inva- 
ſion, it appears highly expedient, that the 
ſhould be induced to continue eſtabliſhed 
during the enſuing peace; under fuch re- 
_ gulations as may be conſiſtent with the ne- 
ceſſary occupations of individuals, and may, 
at the ſame time, preſerve theſe corps in 
ſufficient diſcipline, as an important 00 of 
the * defence of the , 


\ 


_ ART, 2. That theſe corps ſnall not be 
called out for ſervice, unleſs in caſes of 
great urgency; it being underſtood, that, 
on all occaſions, they ſhall be detained as 
ſhort a time from their homes, as is con- 
ſiſtent with the nature of the ſervice, upon 
which ha are employed. | 


{ 
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Fe OR. ha a of 3 internal dit 
turbance, they ſhall not be required to 
march above miles beyond their re- 
ſpective counties; but in caſe of invaſion, 
or the appearance of invaſion, their ſer- 
vices muſt neceſlarily extend to every part 
of the kingdom, for the n of 
which wing arg aq, . honwt 


„ De bn . 
required to march farther than they have engaged to do this | 
war ; hut it may be cafily imagined that ſuch reſtrictions might 
become extremely embarraſſing in caſe of an inyaſion, d 
might deprive us of the aid of ee 


to counties remote from the ſcene of danger. * 5 
c N 2 


Ar. 3. Tint, in oder! to prevent un- 
certainty, as to the numbers and force 
which may be depended upon, it is neceſ- 
fary, that the volunteers ſhould be inroll- 
ed to ſerve for a certain time, which ſhall 
be limited to one year; and the time for 
inrolment ſhall be each year from the 1ſt 
to the 14th of May. . Perſons who have 
ſerved in the corps the preceeding year, 
and who do not withdraw their names dur- 
ing that fortnight, ſhall be underſtood as 
continuin g in the uw the ren e 
Jar. 
Ar. 4. That the ſummer months be- 
tween ſeed-time and harveſt, being in all 
reſpects the moſt convenient for the diſ- 
cipline of the volunteer corps, they ſhall 
aſſemble, from the 1 5th May to 15th July, 
in the ſame manner they have hitherto 
. done ; that is, for ſix hours for two days, 
or two hours for fix days in each week, 5 
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during which time they ſhall be reviewed 

5 8 by the Lord Lieutenant of the county, and 
by a general officer nn ted * the King, 
to report their td e e e een bay 
Fe 5. 1 bat I Abe; mall, al 
has period, be entitled to two days pay in 
the week; and the non-commiſſioned offi- 
cers and privates to two ſhillings a week, 

n W. give regular attendance. 


Aur. 6. That this e Mmilitis of . 
every county ſhall form a legion, conſiſting 


of cavalry, artillery, and infantry; all to be 
inrolled in the ſame liſt, and included for 
pay, in order that the allowance of thoſe 
who generouſly decline receiving it, may 
increaſe the fund for the LY benefit * 
the eſtabliſhment. 8 5 e 
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»Dyoring theſe two months, the militia ſtould parade with- 
out arms, on Sundays, and march with their officers to church. 


1 


Ar. 7. That troops of cavalry ſhatl be 
formed of thoſe who prefer that ſervice, 
and can mount thermſelves on good horſes; 
| and companies of artillery, to a certain ex- 
tent, (at leaſt one of 3ͤ0 men in each coun- 
ty), of ſuch as may prefer that department ;— 
thoſe who may inrot to ſerve in floating 
batteries and gun-boats, to be diſciplined 
as companies of artillery 3 and the re- 
mainder, forming the infantry, in all rowns 
| where. one or more companies can be aſ- 
ſembled, conſiſting of "oe men, including 


* 


SO ART. 8. - That, in order to extend this 
ſyſtem. alſo to the country; and that the 
volunteer militia may be compoſed of e- 
very deſcription of troops, requiſite to 
form a regularly conſtituted and efficient 
military force, a number of men ſhall be 
inrolled in the country pariſhes and vil 
lages, to ſerve as artificers and pioneers, 


103 J 

who are to carry intrenching and ocher 
tools, flung over their ſhoulder, and, being 
armed with pikes, are to be drawn up üs 
che rear rank of the infuntry and artillery 
corps, thus forming nearly”: a third par of 
the volunteer militia .. M9 1 


Arx. 9. That the pioneers or pibsden, 
not being ſo eaſily collected, and their diſ- 


cipline conſiſting only of marching, charg- 


ing, and recovering their pikes, Which is 
_—_ os did "RET alſemble be once 


Ty ka 
3 
th. 
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ene e en e 
* it may be affirmed that no troops, however well diſciplin- 
ed, can uſe fire arms with ſafety and effet in a third rank; hi 
therefore comes to be more-properly armed with pikes; and 
even a fourth rank, of that deſcription, might be added with 
great advantage. The pikes, being twelve feet long, would 
protect and give confidence to the two firſt ranks in firing and 


loading their muſkets ; and the men, with fire arms in the front, 
would give confidence to the pikemen in the rear. General 


Lloyd ftrongly recommends dhe addition of pikemen is our in- 
. ae para] 
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a-week, for ſix hours, every Saturday , dur- | 
ing the two months already mentioned, for 
which they ſhall receive one ſhilling of pay. 
| and ſhall be entitled to clothing, once in 
three years, the Tame : as the reſt of the vor 
| lunteer — erie af; 


+ ART. 10. That, in order to defray/the 
expence of the volunteer eſtabliſhment, 
ſum of money {ſhall be granted by Parlia- 
ment, for pay, clothing. &c., equal to what 
is granted for the like number, of the rer 
gular militia in time of peace; che money 
to be at the diſpoſal of a committee of the 
Lord Lie utenant, field officers, and cap⸗ 
tains of the de e e ©. 
1 . vv 
2 1 * That 3 of. this ſum, 
which would be conſiderable, ſhall form a 
fund for the relief of the aged and. infirm 
who have ſerved in the volunteer militia, 


Arr. 12. That no perſon ſhall be en- 


titled to relief from this Fund who has not 


ſerved three years.in. the volunteer militia; 3 


411 
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the ſum. to which 1 he Lie his Pant U K Dall be 


> be proporty oned t 
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Arr. 13. That men who have ſeryed 
Years in the volunteer militia, ſhall, on at- 
ig the age of /ixty, be entitled to pen- 
Lons from the fund, not exceeding 101. ; 
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* . This would opera 8 „ 
bor tlie benefit of the W R claſs of perſons belonging to tbe 


volunteer militia; and, being placed at the diſpoſal of their 
commanders, would not only be the means of affording a juſt 


relief to deſerving meri in Uiſtreſs, but would be a certida gue 
raatee for their regular attendance and good conduct. 
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5 Wk unte alte nul ted . 
Fsears in it before hey can be entitled to 
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ſhall be reſtricted to the fidſt Aged bn che 


a 


Ar. 14. "Ow dal furid being Enter 
ed as a gratuity from tlie nation, which 
may become a general benefit and encou- 
kagement to 411 engaged in che defence of 
the country; with this view, all men w 
have ſerved with credit in the navy, in the 
ſtanding afmy, in the regular militia, or 
In fencibte regiments, fall, upon being 

Admitted into the vöftntéer militia be en- 
rikled to relief from che fund according 
to the ength 6f thbir former ' ſervice; - ut 
ir is to be underſtobd that füch then will 
be required to produce a certificate of their 


| good conduct from their commanders be- 


fore they can be admitted. into the volun- 
warts ſerve five 


m—_ 


* Penſiön. 


2 
| ons gi the: volunteer. militia, a, the cayalry 


ciſe, be 1 into, the public arſepals, 
where they ſhall, be numbered. and arranged 
in ſuch, a manner as to. be oO de- 
e on we ſhoxteſt warning. 


e * That 23 hall 10 22 
to the embodied militia once in three years, 
or an allowance of 3]. in lieu of it, to duch | 
perſons as ſhall have furniſhed themſelves 
with clothing of the {ame pattern, buy of 
a ſuperior quality; and in order that the 

clothing furniſhed by. government may be 
preſerved in good order, it is not to be 
Vorn unleſs during the two months allot- 


red for diſcipline, and upon Sundays. The 
clothing ſhall conſiſt of a round black hat 
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* Ie is propoſe las the 2 tht retain ther abms j 
order that a certain part of the militia may be always i in PI 
ect 2 for ſervice. * 
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with » cockade and bearſkin, a back dock, 

4 ſearlet jacket with blue cape and I culfs, 
4 —— vaiſtcoat and blue pantaloons . This 
form of clothing will be ſuitable both 
to cavalry and infantry, only that cloſe 
Jackets will be preferable for the cavalry, 
and helmets inſtead of hats. The artillery 
| ſhall have blue Jackets made like thoſe of 
the infantry, with cuffs and collars of ſcar- 
let. The clothing of the officers to be in 
the ſame form; and they may have long 
coats with epaulettes for full dreſs, but 
85 not to he uſed at ge or under arms *. 


Ar. 1 7. That Ihen 7 erb belon * 
ing to the militia ſhall, by change of re- 
fidence, or by entering into the ſea or 
ng! NE: or by N ballotted i into the 
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* The ad regiment of Royal Edinburgh Volunteers have 
the dreſs here deſcribed, \ which has an excellent ee þ 
fimple, and uſeful, 
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— militia'®, quit the volunteer mili- 
tia, he ſhall return his arms, accoutre- 
| an and ammunition to the Captain of 
his troop or company, under the penalty 
of 10l.; alſo his clothing, in caſe he Has 
not ſerved one year in the militia; and 
any perſon enliſting or engaging perſons 
belonging to the militia, who have not 
complied with this regulation, ſhall be 
liable in payment of the penalty. 


Axr. 18. That the diſcipline of the vo- 
lunteer militia ſhall conſiſt of what is moſt 
ſimple and eſſential in military exerciſes, 
extracted from the regulations for the diſ- 
cipline of the army, or according to a 
_ which' ht be TOY his Majeſty, 
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* It is not 3 the winter m litia"ſho1 a ws ex. 


and the ſervices of men would not be very defirable in the vo- | 
lunteer ome who might come into them merely to avoid the 
ballot for the ar militia, 
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Ar. * That, as an encouragement to 
the militia to excal in their diſcipline, a 
fm af money ſhall de allowed each year 
from the fund mentioned in the 1 Ith ar- 
ticle,: for the purchaſe of premiums to be 
Gitributed at the general review, to thoſe 
moſt expert in their exerciſe, or who fire 
beſt at a mark, and to the horſemen moſt 
expert in the A of * n. 
WW n 


ART. AY That regular attendance-dur- 
ing the two months exerciſe, ſhall be en- 
forced by -the' forfeiture of pay and by 
fines; but | remiſſheſs i in attendance when 
warned for fervice, being a dehnquency of 
the greateſt magnitude, muſt be brought 

under the cognizance of a court martial, 
which ſhall, on all occaſions, be compoſed 
of officers of the volunteer militia, 
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fines for non-attentlanee and otker delin- 

quencies, ſhall be laid out in an entertain 
ment for the militia upon the days of their 
As fall pa i 9 ay nent | benefit'sf 
dhe _ (RY SITIRE BI: ed su 
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Ar. 22. Tha dung vs,. eaſe sf 
actual invaſion, or appearance of invaſior 

che volunteer miktia may be ordered to-af- 
ſemble by the commander in chief, or dhe 
general commanding the diſtrict, by appli- 


eation to che Lord Lieutenant, or co his 


* cirſes of comule; orinremal commotions, 
2 part df a emo either; during 
ar or peace, be ordered to afiemble; 50 * 


4 aid in duellng it by requiſition of the 
ſheriff, or any three juſtices of ehe peace in | 


itine addreſſed to the commanding offi- 
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| bend. 11 50 l 
are 23. hes py ink, militia, 
ee ae employed upon ſervice, ſhall re- 
ceive exactly the ſame pay and allowances 
as the regular army, with this difference in 
he cavalry, that the non-commiſtioned of- 
; ficers and privates ſhall be allowed 18. 6d. 
a day in addition to their pay, for the.» main- 
— Weir hake. 
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when aſſembled at a diſtance from their 
homes, for the purpoſe of being reviewed, 
.or. when. called out upon ſervice, ſhall be 

Willetted by the magiſtrates of the Place, or 

Juſtices of the peace in the neighbourhood, 

upon all ſuch houſes as are aa to re- 
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Aar. 2 5. That the volunteer militia hal 
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be entitled to the ſame privileges as the re- 


gular militia; and in caſe of men being 


diſabled by wounds, they ſhall be entitled 
to the W211 Tous for life. a 


27 1 26. Thar in each 3 or for 
every corps of 1000 men in any county, 
conſtant pay ſhall be allowed to an adjutant, 

a riding maſter, and to a conductor of ſtores, 
who ſhall have charge of the great guns 
and ammunition; and to an armourer for 
keeping the arms in repair, and to a drill 
ſerjeant and drummer for each company of 
| infantry or artillery ; but no perſon ſhall be 
employed as an adjutant, a riding maſter, 

a conductor, a drill ſerjeant or a drum- 


mer, who has not actually ſerved in the ar- 


my for five years; ; and, in order to prevent 
the admiſſion of improper perſons into theſe 


ſituations, they ſhall be appointed by the 
board of officers in each county, mention- 
ed in the 10th article of theſe regulations, 
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REMARKS. 


Tae preceding plan will no doubt be 
found deficient in many particulars; ; but if 
the outline be approved, the leſſer parts 
may be 9 * 

IN 1 FORD in conſequence of 
not having a militia, volunteer corps have 
been embodied in all the principal towns 
the number of men now armed and dif- 
ciplined, exceeds 12 ooo, without being 
attended with material inconveniency to 
the perſons compoſing them. Were the 
plan extended to the country, in the man- 
ner propoſed, there can be little doubt that 
one half more might be inrolled as artifi- 
cers and pioneers, to be armed with pikes, 
which would make this eſtabliſhment 55 
Scotland amount to 18,000. 


7 U 


t us 1 


Soppolng the population of England : 
four: times, and of Ireland double that of 
Scotland, it may be eſtimated that the fol- 
lowing numbers might form the general 
volunteer militia of che united tene, 


— 


a 


Kingdoms. Infantry and Pioneers, am- Total. . 
n Ae en 5 


Ireland, 224000 12000 36000 
Scotland, 12000 8 18. 


i 
„ 0 42000 i26000 
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Tur expence 1 this eſtabliſhment d in time 
of peace, as only one month's pay in the 
+ Fear \ would be granted for the volunteer 


corps, would amount to about the ſame ſu um 
as conſtant pay for 10 ,000 regular troops, 
which is a twelfth part of the above num- 
ber of volunteer militia ; >" what may give 


a till more correct idea of the expence, it 
„ 


us 1 


would be exaly the ſame as for the like 
number of the regular militia on the peace 

| eſtabliſhment, who receive one month's 
pay in the year, with conſtant pay for an 
adjutant to each regiment, a ſerjeant and a 
drummer to each company, as propoſed in 
the volunteer militia. This expence may 
be eafily aſcertained, and it will probably 
be found to be the cheapeſt, as well as the 
beſt addition which could = made to our | 
peace eſtabliſhment. ; 


1. the expence, however, be howght too 
great, the numbers may be reduced at plea- 
fure, leaving only a ſufficient volunteer 
force to maintain the internal peace of the 
country, and to ſerve as A foundation up- 
on Which a greater may be raiſed, in caſe 


of any emergency requiring an increaſe to 
- this eſtabliſhment, g en e eee 
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or 2 up other plan, more adequate to the 
important object of its institution, would 
be attended Iſh the following advantages. 
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bu bs tn wa 
by eſtabliſhed, compoſed of perſons of pro- 
perty, and. reſident inhabitants of the coun- 
try, formed into an Army « of militia, con- 
fiſting © of proportional parts of cavalry, ar- 
tillery, and infantry ; 5, ready, when duly re- 
9 quired, to aſſemble at all times for repelling 
foreign invaſion, or quelling internal“ com- 


motion. | 
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U. . GENERAL e 2 1 inter- 
rupting, the neceſſary avocations of ſociety, 
would bring together and unite the ſeveral | 
claſſes of the people in a military ſyſtem 

for the defence of their king and country, 

under regulations which would excite the 
lower orders to loyalty and good conduct; 


and who, in ; conſequence of their faithful 


country. | 
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7 . to che public, : . aſſured of 
| fupport to themſelves. and their families, 


would look up with confidence to their | 
fuperiors, whoſe duty and pleaſus ure it would 5 


be to afford them protedion, And reward 
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III. As SYSTEM 71. general militia would 


1 maintain a ſpirit of military ardour i in theſe : 


Kingdoms. | Men, trained to che uſe of 


„ 


5 arms at home, would engage more readily 


in the ſervice of their country abroad: and 
the army would, in ſome meaſure, be re- 


cruited with diſciplined ſoldiers, who would | 


regard zhe militia, where they commenced 


their career, | as an eſtabliſhment which 
L might afford them future employment, 
and. an honourable retreat in i their native 


* ef * 
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nals 2 With "I a ſyſtem, and ſuch a 
force, we ould feel | the dignified confi- 
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4 which Dried ought to have in heir 
oyn ſtrength and reſources ; our inveterate 
enemies. could no longer alarm us with 
threats of invaſion, to the prejudice of our 
character, our commerce, and our public 
credit; and, whatever misfortunes might 
befal our fleets and armies abroad, we 
| ſhould be effectually guarded againſt che 
attacks of the enemy at home, and be pre- 
pared to meet him with decided ſuperiori- 
77 on our gyncoaſt. 
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Surgefion for the K mprovement m the Standing 
Army ; and for connecting it with the N avy 
- with the Militia. 85 
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Wenz the limits of -the Britiſh empite 
confined to our native iſlands, a ſtanding 


army might be Juſtly conſidered both as an 


_ unconſtitutional and uſeleſs eſtabliſhment ; 
becauſe our home defence might be amply 
provided for, as in Switzerland, by a ge- 
neral militia. But our native country is, 
in fact, only the head of a great commer- 

cial empire, whoſe proſperity depends up- 
on the maintenance of her power in diſtant 
colonies and conquered countries, chiefly 


in the Eaſt and in the Weſt Indies, whence 


Tm 3 


he 7 the main n of her wealth *, 
A regular ftanding army for the defence 
of thoſe poſſeſſions, in proportion to their 
extent, is therefore abſolutely neceſſary, as as 
a part of the eſtabliſhment, for ſecuring, the 
proſperity of the nation ; and the danger 

ariſing to our liberties, from the mainte- 
nance of ſuch an army, will be greatly 
leſſened, or entirely vaniſh, i, in anche 
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times a a general militia t. 
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A prince in the Eaſt Indies being ſhown upon a map 
what a ſmall ſpot the iſland of Great Britain is, ſaid, It re- 
ſembles a hive, and that the people were as induſtrious as bees, 
in collectin g and « carrying to it the ſweets of the whole world. 


> The Bill of Rights ſtipulates, that the pay for the army 
ſhall be voted, and the mutiny mene 
* Parliament. "RE 

4 The general militia according t to the plan 3 ( ſie 
page 115.), would amount in Great Britain and Ireland to 
3 126, ooo. The regular army, in time of Peace, has never ex. 
ceeded 40,000, above one half of f which is s ny . n 


* e ſervice. 8 
* 


3 
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2" ” 
"Tax regular army, it is is conccived, HE : 
to be founded i in ſome meaſure upon the 
militia, and to ariſe from thence as a high- 
ly finiſhed ſuperſtructure does from a broad 
and ſolid baſis. 


1 | 
Uron this principle, and with a view to 
render the army an eſtabliſhment, not on- 
ly of more general utility to the public, but 
alſo more congenial to the principles of a 
free government, in which the happineſs 
of every claſs and deſcription of the people 
odugnht to be regarded, ſeveral ſuggeſtions 
„ may be ſtated for its improvement. 
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"= . Tin age en being fixed as 
wee carlieſt time for the admiſſion of offi- 
cers into the army, it might be ftipulated, 
r 
ing paſſed review as cadets in the militia * ; 
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This would in ſome meaſure qualify gentlemen to act as 
officers on joining their regiments, and would produce an early 
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and, on Ay other TE no _ ſhould 
be eligible to the appointment of adjutant 
in the militia who has not ſerved at leaſt 
in five To" m the CONT + 


rt Trar the ſoldiers ſhould be inlifted 
for Ave years, or. during any war which 
may happen in that time, they being en- 
titled to a farther bounty (perhaps One 
Guinea at home and Two abroad), for eve- 
ry year of ſervice beyond the five, for | 
which they were e wbſted 5 | 


ad, Taar foldiers, » 925 bave FOR i” | 
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attachment to the militia, where they might be faid to hare 
commenced their ſervice. 


* The ſoldiers for the Eaſt Padia Company are inliſted for 
foe years. Some few come home after that period, but in ge- 
neral they reinliſt for five years more, for which they receive a 
bounty of 101., and continue to ſerye voluntarily from period 
to period, while they are fit for active ſervice ; and thereafter 
many of them return with a comfortable competency to their 
native country, The Swiſs ſoldiers ate alſo inlifted for a ſnort 


period. 
22 


ts 


the army with credit for five years, ſhould 
be eligible, if otherwiſe qualified, for drill 
ſerjeants i in the militia ; and no other per- | 
ſons be —_— to hold. theſe appoint- 

I an!. 


4th, Wins i a ſoldier embarks for Hreton 
ſervice, a third part of his pay, which he 
may then ſpare, ſhould be paid, if he deſire 
it, regularly to his family or relations du- 
ring his abſence; and, in caſe he ſhall die 
upon foreign ſervice, means ſhould be ta- 
ken to give intimation of it to his family *. | 


4 > 


tb, Thar every ſoldier diſcharged * 
broad, in conſequence of being diſabled 
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» It ought to be part 5 the ** of the ſurgeon of the re- 
giment to acquaint the ſoldiers relations of the time and cir- 
eumſtances of their death. The ſurgeon ſhould therefore be 
furniſhed with a liſt of the men's names, and with the addreſs 


of their neareſt relations, to whom he is to write in caſe of 
their death, = 


* 


by Bebe and who bids ſerved with cre- 
dit, even for ever ſo ſhort a period, ſhould 
be entitled to half of the Chelſea penſion 
for life, or to the whole, if his caſe ſhall * 
pear to chili him to it *. _ w 


6th, . upon Colgietk being diſhes 
ed abroad, their children ſhould be re- 
ceived into aſylums provided for that pur- 
poſe, in which they ſhould be maintained 
and educated until they be of an age fit for 
going to ſervice or trades f. | 


* — — a a , 
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At preſent there are a great many deſerving men dif- 
charged, from being diſabled upon foreign ſervice, who become 
beggars, and are reduced to the moſt deplorable want. . 
'+ At Madras in the Eaſt Indies, an aſylum for the female or- 
phon children of ſoldiers was eſtabliſhed by ſubſcription in the 
year 1788, under the patronage of the Lady of Sir Archibald 
Campbell; an inſtitution of great utility, which reflects the 
higheſt honour upon her Ladyſhip. A male orphan aſylum was 
afterwards inſtituted upon nearly the ſame plan ; and into both 
of theſe aſylums the ſoldiers children were received on the break- 
ing out of the war with Tippoo Sultan in 1790. The male 
 afylum was, from the time of its inſtitution till laſt year, under 
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2th, Tnar the ſoldiers ſhould be em- 
e as frequently as circumſtances will 
admit, upon public works, ſuch as repair- 
ing fortifications, making roads, building 

bridges, cutting canals, forming harbours, 
&c. Officers and non- commiſſioned offi- 
cers ſhould be ſent with the working par- 
ties, who, as well as the men, ought to re- 
* double _ In harveſt W a mes : 


7 * 
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| n A hd ede Ane 
ſalary or emolument for his trouble. It has ſucceeded beyond 
che moſt ſanguine expectations, and has afforded an opportuni- 
ty for a learned and ingenious man to introduce a new mode 
of teaching and regulation, which he has lately communicated 
to the public, and which will be probably found to ſuggeſt 
ſome great improvements in the diſcipline of ſchools. = 
Theſe afylums are ſupported partly by an allowance from 
the Madras government, but chiefly from the intereſt of the 
original ſums ſubſcribed. The funds of the male aſylum, which 
were the loweſt, were increaſed 4oool. by the balance of un- 
o 
Tippoc Sultan. 
| Perkips « fed for dach inflitutions in Great Britain might 
de found in the difference between the ſums voted by Parlia - 
went for the maintenance of the ſtanding army, and the actual 
ED ng td the TO OY ns WOE 


— Sowa eſtabliſhment. 
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| — PT many as can be 
' ſpared from their military duties, ſhould 
mmm a 
9 — 
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ihe articles mene ets; e 
which appear to be the moſt eſſential for 
connecting the regular army with the mi- 
litia, for improving the condlition of our 
ſoldiers, and for inqucing men to enter free- 
1y into the military profeſſion 7. 
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Leet us hope that, on the return of peace, government 
will undertake Tome great. public works for the general im- 
provement of the country. The expence would be repaid ten- 
fold, partly by the revenue or tolls raiſed on ſuch lines of com- 
munication, but chiefty by the increafing proſperity bf the 
country. For inſtance, -a navigable canal between Neurcaſtle 
and the Solway Frith would be à great national improvement, 
in which the three united kingdoms are all intereſted, and 
which in all probability will never be completely excomes 
without the aid of government. N | 
I is much to be regretted, that the mibtary character, 
which ought to be honourable in every degree, has been too 
much degraded by the admiſſion of vagabonds, and even cri- 
minals from the jails, which has the farther. bad effect of intro- 
ducing viee and mutiny among the troops. 
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na TOR li there muſt per no 
obſtacle to prevent men inliſting from it 
into the regular ſervice; and, by encou- 
raging their return to the militia, not only 
as ſerjeants, but alſo as privates *, both ſer- 
vices would be beneſited, and become unit- 
ed as Kan vffihe ſame ſyſtem: of ene 
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n 2 . to the expence NR 
4 eſtabliſhments recommended for the 
improvement 0 of the regular army, it 16 
probable they would be found ſmall, com- 


Pared with the enormous expenditu re in- 
curred in new levies, a great part of which 
1 would be ſaved in a future war; ; beſides 
| chat, upon the preſent plan of the army, 
it ſoon becomes impoſſible to raiſe men up- 
on almoſt any terms. In ſhort, let men be 
encouraged to come forward i in the defence 
of their ern by rendering the life: of 
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_ the ſoldier comfortable, as well as honour- 
able; let him be at all times the uſeful 
ſervant of the public, and have the happi- 
neſs to feel, that, inſtead of being ever con- 
ſidered as a burden to his country, he pro- 
motes its proſperity by his labours in Peace, 
and ! it by his valour 3 in war! 


| at regard to- "OF officers of the Briviſh 
army, it is univerſally allowed that they 

are eminently diſtinguiſhed by their per- 
ſonal bravery and exertions ; but we are 
ſuppoſed, not without reaſon, - to be defi- 
cient in military ſcience. This might be 
remedied, if the commiſſion of ſecond lieu- 
tenant, cornet, or enſign, was not to be 
purchaſed, and if the young men, who are 
candidates for commiſſions, were obliged | 
to undergo a previous examination, both 
as to their general education, and their 
knowledge in the elements of tactics, gun 
nery, and fortification . The money which 
R 


L 18 1 
is allotted for the purchaſe of the firſt com- 
miſſion might then, without hardſhip, be 
employed for the education of the youth; 
and we might expect to ſee our army filled 
with accompliſhed officers *, 


Ir is by no means intended to condemn 
the practice of the ſale of commiſſions in 
the army, which, ander proper regulation, 
is of infinite uſe. It occaſions a quick and 
more general promotion than could other- 
wiſe take place; enables thoſe to retire 
who are either wearied of, or worn out in, | 
the ſervice, and keeps our army filled with 
active and zealous officers. | If, to theſe 
advantages, we could add a greater de- 

gree of ſcience, every object would be 
_ attained. _ Perhaps the fale of the firſt 
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lt is ſingular that there is no profeſſor in any of our ſe- 
minaries of learning, for inſtructing youth in the theory of the 

art of war; a defect which would become more evident, if 
military ſcience were required of our officers. | | 


— 
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commi inn might be Prevented by ad- 
ding the price to that of the troop or 
company, or by ſome other arrangement 
which might ſecure the preſent regulat- 


ed price to officers who ſell out in the ; 


rank of lieutenant-colone], major, or cap- 
tain, whoſe ſervices juſtly entitle - them to 
reward. An officer ſelling out in the rank 


of lieutenant, who has .not- purchaſed his 


firſt commiſſion, can have no claim to the 
price of the enſigncy, unleſs from length 
of ſervice, which ſeldom happens in the 
rank of lieutenant, and in that caſe he may 


be otherwiſe rewarded ; and to the few who 
may ſell out in that rank, who had pur- 


chaſed their firſt commiſſions, it would be 


no great expence, were government to make 


up the difference for a few years, until the 
new ſyſtem has been completely carried 3 in- 
to . 


Ir 1s probably from the gene 0 want of 
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ſcience in the officers of our army, that the 


corps of engineers has been inſtituted as a 
ſieparate eſtabliſhment. Their education is 


well calculated to render them men of 
ſcience in fortification and gunnery; but 
as they cannot be equally ſkilled in tactics, 
and in the attack and defence of countries 


by the combined movements of troops, 


it thence ariſes, that military operations 
often become ſubſervient to plans of 
fortification, leading us to defend forts and 
batteries, wherever engineers are of opi- 


nion chat they may be erected with advan- 


tage; whereas fortification ought to be 


rendered ſubſervient to the operations of 


the army, and to form only an inferior 


part in a ſyſtem of general defence for the 


country. Hence it appears, that if the ſci- 


entific education of military men were pro- 


perly attended to, the engineers ought to 


be taken from the officers of the line and 
the artillery, and conſidered as part of the 


1 


ſtaff ;—an arrangement which would excite 


giye a wide field for the choice of men, ſkil- 


led in every branch of the art of war, to be 
employed in that department. 


Son farther obſervations occur; which 


we ſhall beg leave to ftate, reſpecting the 
training of ſoldiers to endure fatigue, and 


the means of preſerving their health in 
tropical climates. Upon the ſubject of diſ- 
cipline it is fortunately unneceſſary to en- 


ter, as a new ſyſtem has lately been in- 


troduced into our army, founded upon juſt 
principles, and which, under our preſent 


commander in chief, it may be hoped, will 


approach nearly to * *. 


* See the regulations for the diſcipline of the army, found- 


ed upon the ſyſtem introduced by Lieutenant General David 2 


OR Quartermaſter A * his nn forces. 
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Tux training of the ſoldier to endure fa. 
tigue, which was an eſſential part of the 
military diſcipline of the ancients, ſeems 
to have been almoſt entirely neglected by 
modern nations. Among the Spartans the 
ſeverity of, diſcipline was ſuch, in order to 
prepare for war, that it appeared to thema 

relaxation to take the field againſt an ene- 
my; and it was ſeldom that either the 


SGreeks or the Romans ſuffered from fick- 


neſs : whereas, in modern times, the fa- 
tigue of a campaign is far more fatal to an 
army than the weapons of an enemy; and 
our troops are entirely unprepared, by ex- | 
erciſe, to reſiſt diſeaſe upon a chavge of 
climate. 


VIxCETIuS, in his account of the Roman 
diſcipline, ſays, Our maſters in the art of 
* war were of opinion, that daily exerciſe 
in arms contributed more to the health 


* of the troops than the {kill of the phyſi- 


\ 
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* cian; ; Y YER which e may judge what 
een ſhould be taken to habituate ſol- 

<« diers to the exerciſe of arms, to which 
they owe both their health in the camp 


* 


#/ a - 


and their victory in the field &. 


I x whatever climate troops may be ſta 
. tioned, and whether in camp or in canton- 
ments, they ought not only to be exerciſed 
for ſeveral hours, but alſo accuſtomed to 
march frequently a certain number of 
miles, with their knapſacks; and, if in 
camp, with their haverſacks and canteens 
alſo filled, and they ought to perform their 
marches in a given time 7. If circumſtan- 
ces admit, they ought to be accuſtomed to 
throw up field works, to any on approach- 


This extract, and ſome. excellent thoughts on the army, 
will be found in Kames's Sketches of the Hiſtory of Man. 

+ The Roman ſoldiers were accuſtomed to march twenty, 
or even twenty four miles in five hours, and upon theſe marches 
carried fixty pounds weight. 
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es n a place where a ſuppoſed fortreſs 


may be lined. out; to fight ſnam battles; 


and in ſhort to practiſe, as far as poſſible, 
whatever rakes * _ aQual de. 


4 
— 


8 when at ca ſhould be obli 3 


to keep watch with the ſailors, to clean 


their part of the ſhip regularly every day; 
to bathe, and to ſhift their linen often. 


daily, whenever the weather will permit, 


and amuſements ſhould be encouraged 


which * excite them to exertion. 


SEA voyages, and Greig! on board ſhip, 


are of ſuch great importance in training 
5 ſoldiers to endure hardſhip, and to face 


danger, that it is greatly to be lamented 
that our army and marines are not one eſta- 
bliſhment, Were that the caſe, a part of the 
army would be conſtantly employed by rota- 
tion on board the fleet, and it would become, 


ſhould be exerciſed for ſeveral hours 


as 9 Lloyd juſtly . our army 
ought to be, amphibious; a great advantage, 


| whence, another would ariſe, that our army 


would become FM nurſery for our navy, 3 
many of the ſoldiers, Who had ſerved i in 


the fleet, would, after the firſt period of 
their ſervice in the, army, enter into the 


1 


navy. The offices and men of both ſer- 


vices. would alſo become better acquainted, 


animoſities would be prevented, and it 
would not be ſo rare to ſee the navy and 


army. act cordially. together upon ſervice. 


The troops, when on board ſhips of war, 
ſerving as marines, ought to be ritly 


ſubject to the diſcipline of the navy; and 
that principle, which is Indiſpenſable, be- 


ing clearly eſtabliſhed, there would be no 
room nor cauſe for diſputes, . FW 


* 
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_ In regard to the prevention of ficknel 
in tropical climates, it is evident, from the 5 
healthy ſtate. of men on board ſhips of 

8 
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war, which are under proper diſcipline, | 
that the peſtilence in theſe latitudes is not 1 
in the atmoſphere. Although an epidemic 
diſeaſe may rage occafionally, the conſtant 
unhealthineſs of any country muſt arife 
from local circumſtances, ſuch as an inter- 
ruption of a free circulation of air by High 
hills or by woods, putrid exhalarions ariſ- 
ing from marſhes and uncultivated lands, 9 
bad water, &c. | 


. 10 the dend of Jamaica in the Weſt In- 
dies, where the troops are generally un- 
5 healthy in the garriſons along the coaſt, 
and were particularly ſo in the years 1786 
and 1781, a calamity doubly alatming, as 
the iſland was threatened with an attack 
by the combined forces of France and 
pain, the late eminent Sir. Archibald 
Campbell determined to try a new experi- 

ment for the accommodation of the troops. 

He choſe an elevated fituation 1 in the moun- 
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rains behind Kingſton, called Stoney Hill, 
Where there was good water, a free circula- 
tion of air, and a temperature of climate'in 
general ten degrees cooler than in the low 
country along the coaſt, The wood, which 
was cleared from the hill, and the ſoil, 
Which was clay, were the chief materials 
uſed in conſtructing the barracks. The 
r9th and zoth regiments were ſent there 


on their arrival from America, and ground 


was allotted to them for gardens. They 
enjoyed a degree of robuſt health very un- 
uſual in that climate. When not upon 
duty, or under arms, they were employed 
in their gardens, or in amuſements, the 
whole day long. Their wives and children 
enjoyed equal happineſs; and in the courſe 
of two years, this military colony, for ſo it 
appeared, had not at any time a greater, if 
even ſo great, a proportion of men ſick, as 
they would have had in Europe; and there 
is reaſon to believe, that, during that time, 
8 2 
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they had nearly as many children born in 


the og as they. had Toft "mew" 405 
death *. 3 


Tus fact will appear highly intereſting 
to all military men, and is well deſerving 
the attention of Government. It may alſo 
be . worthy of conſideration, whether our 
Weſt India iſlands might not be more ef- 
fectually defended by fortified canton- 


ments, in ſuch commanding fituations, 


whence the troops would march in health 
to meet the enemy on the coaſt, than by 
weak batteries and forts, which cannot be 


long defended againſt a ſuperior force, | 


and, when taken, give a footing to'the ene- 


my, which prevents their being afterwards - - 


relieved, and fruftrates the advantage ariſ- 


ing from a ſuperior fleet. It was upon the 


natural ſtrength of the country, and not 
upon che — er the coaſt, that 
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25 The author was at that time 2 General in 1 
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Sir Archibald Cattpbelt; a NY ſkilful e en- 
gineer, placed his chief reliance for the de- 
fence ol Janzen N | 
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In the Eaſt Indies the country being 
more open and better ventilated, and the 
ſoil; in general, . of a light dry nature, the 
climate, although the heat be greater, is 
far more healthy than in the Weſt Indies : 4 
And it has there been found, that troops, 
after being gradually ſeaſoned, may uſe vio- 
| lent exerciſe, and expoſe themſelves freely 
in the fun: at leaſt, ſuch is the caſe on the 
_ coaſt of Coromandel; and, excepting in the 
lower parts of Bengal, where circumſtances 
are different, may be ſaid to be the gene · 
ral character of the climate in India. 
Tux benefit of uſing violent exerciſe in 
a hot climate, where the air is pure, was ; 
proved in an extraordinary degree by the 
36th" and 5 2d regiments when quartered 
at Poonamalie near Madras in che yeary. 


4 J 


1788 and 1989. After being under arms 
for two or three hours in the morning, it 

vas their cuſtom to dedicate {ſeveral hours 

in the forenoon, under the burning heat of 
the ſun, to Exerciſe. The officers. played 

at fives. in an open court built for the pur- 
pole, or in parties at crictet on the parade, 
without coat, waiſtcoat, or ſhoes. The ſol- 
diers favourite amuſement was long bullets &. 
Their only covering was a pair of drawers, 
neither ſhirt, hat, ſhoes, nor ſtockings : 
And, after theſe active exerciſes, both of- 
ficers and ſoldiers plunged into the river, 
as the Romans did into the Tiber, to cleanſe | 
their bodies of the duſt. Theſe two regi- 
ments, at their reviews, had but a yery few. 
men ſick, and deaths were as rare in them 
as in Europe. The other regiments on the 
coaſt of Coromandel followed the ſame plan 
of exerciſe, though not to the like extent; 


8 


* This amuſement conſiſts in throwing a lead or iron bullet 
of ſeveral pounds weight along the ground, and ' whoever 
throws his fartheſt counts one, till they reach twelve or the 
number ſettled for game. 
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bur all of them were well prepared for ſer- 
vice, and ſo it proved. In the year 1990, 
the ar. took the field against Tippoo 
Sultan. The troops were always moſt 
healthy when moſt active, and enduring 
the greaceſt fatigues; and the whole of the 
| European regitnents continued for "three 
cottiphete years in the field, and were not, | 
after all their marching and fightitig, great- | 
75 reduced I numbers. even at x the end * 
24 0 eden = for . 5h a bo 55 5 272 
Ix all 13 arrangements, the diſci- 
pline of the ſoldier, and the inuring him 
to fatigue, ought to be connected as far as 
poſſible with uſeful labour or defence. In 
the Eaſt Indies, a great part of the Euro- 
pean force, it is conceived, ought to be 
conſtantly in the field, not in a fixed camp, 
which, in a hot climate, ſoon becomes 


noxious and unhealthy, but moving con- 


ſtantly from place to place, in which there 
is no difficulty in ſo open a country; and, 
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if they kept the field, even during the 
monſoon or rainy ſeaſon, it would be pro- 


bably found. 1 that they would be leſs un- 


healthy than in cantonments . The Bri- | 


tiſh empire in the caſt is ſuſtained by our 
military proweſs; and our having a conſi- 


derable force conftantly in the field in In- 


dia, would not only maintain a moſt uſe- 
ful ſyſtem of diſcipline. i in the army, but 
would. alſo ſupport our authority in the 


moſt effectual manner with the native pow- 
ers, and be probably the means of prevent- 
ing expenliye.: and. dophtful wars. 
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yz Tue — tent is a great improvement in camp equi- 


page, and would be particularly uſeful in tropical climates, 


where it is ſtill more unwholeſome to lie upon the damp ground 
than in Europe. The hammock might alſo be uſed when the 
racks, hung upon hooks, one end to the wall, 
the other to upright poſts at a proper diſtance from it ; and 
would not only be a more comfortable bed than a platform, but 
would give. more room and allow the barracks to be more 
eaſily cleaned and better aired. The ſaving « of ſtraw for the 
tents in the field, and of platforms or other beds in barracks, 


would do more than compenſate the expence. 
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Wi treatiſe having 3 written upon 
the preſſure of the occaſion, without much 
leiſure or pręvious reflection, it is hoped, 
that, as an humble attempt to communi- 
: cate information on a ſubject more than 
ever intereſting to. the public, it will be 
judged of with indulgence. 


Tux plans for the defence of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, contained in the firſt part 
of this work, have been detailed rather as 
a record of what has been done, than with 
a view to ſuggeſt what ſhould be done at 
this period of the war, and may be uſeful 

to recur to upon ſome future abe of 
ide ſtate, FHV ws 
I 


5 Thi plan. for: general militia, and the 
FE other ſuggeſtions which are, with great 
7 diffidence, brough forward in the three laſt 


A f \ : 


5 chapters, as tending to improve the ſyſtem 
1 of permanent defence for the country, will 
92755 we t deemed FOE to ſo great. 


| 13 5 ardently hoped my be undertaken wit 
88 the ſame views — render KY 
| bitherto happy united kingdoms. impreg- 3 
nable to both internal and external ene- 
mies; to promote every where the ſecurity 
aof the Britiſh empire; and, under the fa- 
your of Divine Providence. to maintain 
5 that pre-eminence among nations, by which . 
we ve been o r een {x 
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